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BEST COMPANY PLANS FOR HANDLING EX-SERVICE MEN 
a A PRIZE-WINNING CONTEST ENTRY 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA...hub of the Nation’s fastest-growing market 


How perm 
West's industrial growth: 


You've heard that the West had its war 
babies. 

It did, but in a far smaller degree 
than you might have imagined. Actu- 
ally, the greatest part of its spectacular 
wartime industrial and population 
expansion was solid growth. 

And the West, always a premium 
market, will emerge from reconver- 
sion far richer, far better balanced 
than ever before. 

In a recent poll of top Western 
management, for example, 48% of the 
key executives interviewed 
said they expected to pro- 
vide more employment 
after the war than before, 
and only 5.6% said they 
would provide less. 


Fully a third of these executives said 
their peacetime employment would be even 
larger than it was during the-war. 

In general, 100 Westerners buy as 
much as 130 average Americans. Per 
capita income is higher in the West 
than anywhere in the country; per 
capita sales are $647 compared to a 
national average of $497. 

If you are planning to open a 
business to serve this market and 
the billion customers who live in 
the lands around the great Pacific 

Basin, investigate the ad- 
vantages of Northern 
California. The Pacific 
Gas and Electric Com- 

> pany will help you in 
every way possible. 


Northern California...industrial center of the New Pacific World 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P. G. and E. engineers will help 
you locate your plant 


A well-trained Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company engineering staff has been 
built solely to help industrial firms 
learn the facts about locating in North- 
ern California. This staff works closely 
with established agencies throughout 
the entire area, and its service includes 
at no charge... 


A thorough study of avail- 
= able sites; photographs, 
P aerial perspectives. 


Complete information 
on environment, trans- 
portation, drainage... 
trucking and freight 


Estimated cost of prop- 
erty, of any necessary 
improvements, of pow- 
er and other utilities. 


For more information, or assistance of 
any kind, write Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, San Francisco 6, California. 











Men have asked us that question for 36 
years, and for 36 years the answer has 


been the same: 


Master the underlying principles of 
business and industry. Study Produc- 
tion, Accounting, Finance and Market- 
ing—not separately, but in relation to 
each other. Learn the fundamentals of 
not ONE but ALL of these four major 
business functions. 


Men who direct the activities of others 
must have this kind of knowledge. It 
enables them to see beyond the special- 
ized activities of one department. It 
hroadens their vision, allows them to 
understand the problems of the business 
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as a whole—the plant, sales force, treas- 
urer—and to tell at a glance where the 
business stands by reading its financial 
reports. 

More than 425,000 executive-minded 
men have obtained this essential train- 
ing through the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute’s Modern Business Course and 
Service. Thousands of them now head 
corporations or their own small business- 
es. The Institute’s program is especially 
valuable because it is designed for busy 
men. It can be completed without inter- 
rupting normal business routine. 


It is authoritative because of the many 
prominent contributors to this Course, 


among them: Thomas J. Watson, Pres- 
ident, International Business Machines 
Corp.; Frederick W. Pickard, Vice Pres- 
ident and Director, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; Clifton Slusser, Vice 
President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
The Course is basic, thorough and scien- 


tific. 
FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS ... FREE! 


The Institute’s stimulating, descriptive booklet 

—FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS”—ex- 

plains how the Modern Business Course and 

Service is brought to subscribers in convenient, 
time-saving form .. . how it 
can give you immediate help 
in your present job while pre- 
paring you for opportunities 
in the future. A copy is yours 
for the asking. No cost or 
obligation involved. Simply 
fill out and mail the coupon 
below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 342, 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book—“"FORGING AHEAD IN 


BUSINESS.” 
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RUBBER 
LL of those so-different materials in that swing are 
bonded by one adhesive! 
GLASS © It’s Pliobond . .. that revolutionary, new, quick-setting 
plastic adhesive . . . developed by American industry 
STAINLESS to solve wartime production problems. Pliobond 
STEEL % solidly joins any materials . . . like or unlike . . . metals, | 
plastics, fabrics, glass, rubber, wood, paper, plaster, 
leather, concrete, etc. 
ALUMINUM . With Pliobond most applications need no high pressure 


or heat. For exceptional high shear strength, moderate 
pressure and 200-300°F. heat are sufficient. 


... resists water, oils, and wax. 


tures ...no exact weighing . .. no critical temperatures. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Exclusive Distributors 

Industrial Adhesives Division: 55 West 44th Street, New York 
Branches in Principal Cities 
PLIOBOND* is a product of 

—— for Home use will soon be THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

available at your neighborhood store pe a eI P RES ny 
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Other important characteristics of this remarkable [ 
new adhesive: it’s strong... permanent... withstands | 
constant flexing . . . sets quickly . . . is immune to fungi ) 


And Pliobond is always ready to go to work. Because | 
it is a one-part bonding agent, there are no fussy mix- | 


It can be brushed, sprayed, spread or roller coated. | 


Don’t these amazing features give you ideas toward | 
solving production problems? Write us for full tech- 
nical information on any application you have in mind. 
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What's Ahead 


COLLARING THE “WHITE COLLARS” 


Business men who have been concentrat- 
ing their attention on the wave of strikes 
now sweeping the country are not quite as 
cognizant of another union development of 
great significance—the all-out attempt to 
organize the country’s millions of “white 
collar” workers. 

Already, this campaign is making rapid 
headway, with both AFL and CIO office 
workers’ unions increasing their membership 
at faster rates than ever before. 

Howard Rushmore’s story in our Novem- 
ber 15 issue, “COLLARING THE WHITE CoL- 
tars,” will bring you the behind-the-scenes 
details of this drive—a drive aimed directly 
at the office workers in your own business. 


ON EXECUTIVES’ HEALTH 


Contrary to the idea expressed in a best- 
selling book of a few years back, life, for 
too many business executives, ends at 40. 
Says Dr. Will Irvine Henderson, Chief of 
Staff at New York City’s Wickersham Hos- 
pital: “An undue percentage of business 
executives suffer from impaired heart action 
or circulatory disturbances connected there- 
with, leading far too often to early deaths 
in the prime of manhood.” 

No alarmist, Dr. Henderson speaks from 
long experience in treating the ailments of 
business men. Next issue, in his story, 
“Executives Die Too Younec,” he'll not 
only analyze the reasons behind the early 
deaths of so many executives; he’ll also tell 
you what can be done about them. 

This unusual story is “must” reading. 
And here’s a tip: Don’t think you don’t 
need Dr. Henderson’s suggestions because 
you're in tip-top shape. In his own words: 
“The sad thing about the executive that is 
doomed to die too young is that generally 
there are no outward warning signs.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FROZEN FOODS 


Since we started our Business Information 
Service (see page 45) we've been flooded 
with queries seeking information about 
frozen food stores. So—in our November 15 
issue—our Opportunities department will 
survey this promising field. 

To give you an indication of the profit 
possibilities in this booming business, one 
New York State frozen food store reports 
a volume last year of a quarter of a million 
dollars. 


REVISE OUR PATENT SYSTEM? 


Regarded by many observers as the key- 
stone of our economic structure, America’s 
patent system has lately become the center 
of a storm of controversy. 

Is our present system outmoded? What's 
behind the attacks on the patent set-up? 
What effect would pending legislative pro- 
posals have on patent laws? Will research 
tend to follow the road of socialization? 

The answers to these questions strike at 
the very core of the free enterprise system. 
Next issue, therefore, Elmer M. Shankland 
will survey the pro and con aspects of this 
controversal subject. 
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Now the pup slides... 


instead of the rug... 


...and a Flintkote Syntex* product 
makes it possible. 

This water dispersion of rubber, ap- 
plied to rug backings, creates hundreds 
of tiny, fleor-gripping surfaces, to keep 
“wandering” rugs where you want them. 
Now skittish scatter rugs have to stay 


put. And this Flintkote product has sev- 
eral even more important advantages... 
rugs keep their shape... wear longer... 
are more flexible . . . and more luxurious 
underfoot. 

Again, Flintkote helps Industry make 
a better, more durable product. 


*Registered Trade Mark of Flintkote’s line of Rubber Dispersions 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


In addition to a complete line of rubber 
dispersions, Flintkote makes paper boxes 
and containers...sound deadeners... 
waterproofing materials for interiors and 
exteriors . . . adhesives . . . expansion 
joints... bituminous enamels... 
industrial cements... and a wide 
. line of building materials for new 
















construction and modernization. 

The complete research, development 
and manufacturing facilities of Flint- 
kote are always at your disposal. Offices 
in principal cities. THE FLINTKOTE CO., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y., 55th and Alameda 
Streets, Los Angeles 54, California. 








Readers Say 


RE-DISCOVERED 


I have just received your latest copies of 
Forses, and I cannot get over my wonder. 
ment from reading them from A to Z. Also, 
I understand that I had made a big mistake 
in disowning your magazine for a long time. 
Be certain I shall have my subscription re. 
newed.—Lipar Leon, Fort de France, Mar. 
tinique, F. W. I. 


@ Sea” “Ba wd 2d 


ENLIGHTENING q 


Your editorial on group insurance [Oct. J, 
1] is very enlightening. It covers the sub- 
ject quite thoroughly, and I am confident 
it will influence many executives who have, ] 
in the past, been indifferent to these neces. 
sary welfare measures. From a sales angle, fi 
it will be of great assistance.—IRvinc A. 
GraHAM, The Equitable Life \ 
Society, New York, N. Y. li 


Assurance 


WHY? 


I was much interested in your article, 
“Should the Co-ops Be Taxed” [Oct. 1]. 

Have often wondered why a strictly mu- 
tual life insurance company, operating 
strictly for its own members, should not 
have the same tax exemption.—Louts Wo r, 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Wabash, Inc. 





FORBES JOB CHART 


From The Labor Union, an AFL publica 
tion: 

*Post-War Jos Cuart For GIs” 

“To help service men to determine whal 
civilian jobs their pre-war or specialized 
military training fits them, Forses Maca 
ZINE is publishing a unique ‘Post-War Job 
Chart’ prepared by Science Research Asso 
ciates, in its September 1 issue. 

“Forty Army classifications, from aerial 
gunner to traffic analyst, and 32 Navy classi: 
fications, from aerographers’ mate to yeo 
man, are listed with their counterparts in 
68 civilian occupations, from accountant to 
x-ray technician. . . . 

“Reference books are also listed, one op 
posite each civilian occupation, answering 
such questions as: What is the average wagt 
level in the occupation for which I 
fitted? What possibilities are there for pro 
motion? Is the work congenial? .. . 

“Naturally, additional training will 1 
needed for many of the civilian jobs listed 
the magazine says.” 






























FROM A REVEREND 


May we express our appreciation of you 
fearless editorials pointing out that there 
is danger ahead. God bless you and m 
the devil and all New (Raw) Dealers be 
against youm—Rev. Wm. J. H. Boetcxe 
Erie, Pa. 





GOOD WORK 


I think your magazine should be read b 
every service man and every young busine 
man. It contains many good ideas. Keep wl 
the good work!—Lr. T. R. Kimspatz, Wrigh 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
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=e future for America eagerly to be faced. 
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reill We see a world made hungry for the good things of 


life by years of concentration on war and its de- 
struction. 
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) Journey into ‘TOMORROW 


Men of science are moving forward with new methods 
and improved products. Turned to the uses of war, 
peace-built techniques proved valuable beyond all 
words to our fighting men. And with the return 
of peace, ever-better ways of doing things will result 
in a flood of new benefits to mankind. 


From all this will come opportunity in many forms. 


Opportunity to build the many things the world cries 
out for. 


Opportunity for good wages for those ready to earn 
them. 


Opportunity to continue the forward drive which 
brought your present General Motors car to its high 
state. The same sort of year-by-year progress that 
gave even the lowest priced cars the smoothness 
of Knee-Action, the beauty of Body by Fisher, the 
security of turret top and steadily increasing 
economy, power and efficiency in their engines- 


Piainly, no one can tell these youngsters now 
ts, what their future cars will be like. Nor their 
homes, refrigerators, radios and such. 


But they don’t need to worry about that. 


For in this land, where nothing has 
long halted the steady march of human 
progress, tomorrow will be better than 
today. 


And General Motors, holding stead- 
fast to its purpose of building “more 
and better things for more people,” will 
do its full part to see that it is. 


GieneRALMortors 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH e GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 





KEEP 


AMERICA STRONG 
* 
Buy Victory Bonds 

















@...which, in one word less than 
ten, tells of the main functions of a Postage Meter... 
but omits mention of the convenience of always 
having any value of postage for any kind of mail, 

the protection of postage in the meter, the ease and 

speed of mailing by this modern method, the faster 
dispatch of Metered Mail... Pitney-Bowes is now 
making postage meters again. Ask our nearest office 
for details, or write for an illustrated booklet... 


pitNEY-Bowes Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1791 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities: In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 








2-LINE 
Editorials 


It’s our very highest-paid wage earn- 
ers who are demanding additional 
boosts. 


Consumers, investors would be chief 
sufferers; later, labor. 


Reasonable tax revision seems assured. 
If a gambling boom erupts, beware. 
Wage inflation could easily cause it. 
Retain a strong mercantile fleet. 
Washington rumors say Secretary 
Wallace’s wings are being clipped. He 


wasn’t a Truman appointee. 


Home-building materials will shortly 
become available. 


Activity may be curtailed by high 


costs. 


Prediction: If U. S., Britain stand 
firm, Russia will climb down. 


We need more foreign oil properties, 
particularly in the Near East. 


Delay wholesale spending. 


Let’s help Britain—short of hurting 
ourselves. 


Don’t plunge in commodity specula- 
tion. 


MacArthur is doing nobly. 


“Chase Bank To Finance Buyers of 
Utility Appliances.” Enlightened. 


Farmers and farming will greatly gain 
from war-born developments. 


Strikes are injuring Labor most of all. 


Temporary retention of luxury taxes 
would do little harm. 


Expect expanded advertising. 


Truman’s second six months will be 
more trying than his first. 


Christmas trade promises to be record- 
breaking. 











Au MATERIALS that go into Woodworth 
gages are tested in one of several specially built 
wear-test machines developed by the N. A. Wood- 
worth Company to supplement its ultra-modern 
laboratory facilities. 


_ To insure long-lasting precision hundreds of 
materials—from glass to beryllium copper—have 
been checked to prove wearability. We don’t 
guess—we must know! 


The test machine operates with a combined 
rotary and reciprocating motion, to simulate 
exactly the “wringing” effect of a gage in actual 
use. At the same time, pressure is applied against 
the wearing surface of the gage, thus creating 
friction. Woodworth test gages are subjected to 
punishing wear-tests as high as 350,000 cycles, 
each cycle consisting of an up and down stroke. 


And then—each gage must pass rigorous tests 
in our own high production plants for accuracy 
and wearability. We don’t guess—we must know! 


RRO I ORIEL 


Woodworth preci- 
sion gages and tools— 
designed to give users 
the longest accurate 
service life at the low- 
est possible operating 
cost—will help indus- 
try build the finest 
peacetime products this 
nation has ever known. 


x *k * 


Close-up showing test 
gage reciprocating under 
pressure between wear 
blocks. 


THE WOODWORTH WEAR TESTER ACCURACY YoU Wy « TRUST 


PATENT U. S. A. NO. 2362554 CANADA NO. 42644] 


WOODWORTH 


Ere PRR Re 


. WOODWORTH CO., SALES DIVISION, 1300 —. NINE MILE ROAD + DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 


PRECISION GAGES + PRECISION MACHINED PARIS © PRECISION TOOLS 
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Look Ahead ... Look South 








How’s your business outlook these days? 

Are you looking ahead? To expanded markets 
... to the economical manufacture and distri- 
bution of your products through easily available 
sources of raw materials, skilled labor, cheap 
power and fuel, and excellent transportation. 

Are you looking South? For temperate climate 


all year "round . . . for a greater increase in 


-consumer buying than that of any other section 


of the country . . . for abounding raw materials 
.. . for skilled workers ... for cheap and plenti- 
ful power and fuel . . . for efficient, dependable 
transportation on the 8,000-mile network of the 
Southern Railway System that “serves the South.” 


Maybe you can| improve your business out- 


look if you—Look Ahead . . . Look South! 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Let Unions Show Up Management 


Labor leaders are clamoring for greater and greater 
participation in management. They express cocksureness 


that they can do a much better managerial job. One of 


them, Walter P. Reuther, vice-president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, has assumed the role of schoolmaster, to 
teach automobile executives how to run their companies 
infinitely more efficiently, how they could boost, even sky- 
rocket, wages without charging a penny more for their 
product. 

Here is a suggestion—a challenge—to Mr. Reuther and 
other unioneer wizards: 

The Government has for sale all kinds of plants. Cer- 
tainly some of them would be cheerfully leased or rented 
to our labor unions. Most unions are today unprecedent- 
edly rich. Why doesn’t Reuther or others who pose as 
managerial geniuses acquire one or more plants and show 
up the fatuousness of existing managements by pulverizing 
them in competitive markets? Certainly the money and 
material means are abundantly available. And we are 
loudly assured by these union leaders that they are super- 
men industrially, businesswise. 

Is it unreasonable to ask these oracles to put up or shut 
up? 

Or are they still keenly conscious of what befell other 
labor leaders when, during the last boom, they launched 
ambitious banking, real estate and other ventures? Instead 
of demonstrating superior financial and managerial brains, 
instead of showing up the incompetency of established 
managements, these adventurers scored almost one hundred 
per cent failure. 

So, maybe we had better not expect Reuther and his 
like to do anything but rant and rave, not expect them to 
subject themselves to the acid test. They shriek for man- 
agerial authority, but shrink from managerial responsi- 
bility for results. Bombast is one thing; running a business 
successfully is very different. 

* 


To get along, learn to get along with others. 
* 


Bill Jeffers’ Wire Worked 


The Army sent the Union Pacific a peremptory order 


to have a spur laid at a certain place down South within — 


forty-eight hours. The message was duly relayed by Presi- 
dent William Jeffers to the road’s representative there. 
Back came the reply, “With the temperature 105 in the 
shade it will take at least four days to do the job.” The 
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wire was handed Bill Jeffers as he was boarding his car. 
He immediately dispatched this: “What in’ell are you 
doing in the shade?” 
The job was finished on time. 
* 
Your atomic bombs must be manufactured 
in your mind. 
ba 


Tom, Dick, Harry Speculating? 


Are Tom, Dick and Harry—and Harriets—beginning 
to contract speculative fever? In the late twenties the stock 
market was invaded as never before by bootblacks, maids, 
barbers, taxi drivers, grocery clerks, waiters, school teach- 
ers, all ranks and conditions. Aided and abetted by high- 
flying promoters, by the creators of new-blown “invest- 
ment” companies, by grossly inflated “holding companies,” 
by speculative adjuncts formed by even our biggest bank- 
ers, the gambling orgy was whipped up insanely deliri- 
ously. 

The inevitable Lappened. 

These observations are inspired by the following: 


Overheard in beauty-parlor: 

Manicurist: I'm not going to have to work much longer; I’m 
playing Wall Street. 

The Boss: Then you'd better reserve a window in some tall 
office building to jump from. 

Another beautician: Not if you bought idebhisiss shares. 

First manicurist: What, at $185 a share! No, I bought a hundred 
dollars’ worth of stock at a dollar a share. 

Another: I don’t know what Wall Street means. I read about it 
in the papers, but I don’t understand it at all. 

Second beautician: Oh, there’s nothing to understand; all you 
do is buy some stock and then look in the paper for it every day 
to see if it went up or down. But you have to be careful to get a 
good broker, because some of them are crooked. 

First manicurist: Oh, nothing can happen to you now. The Gov- 
ernment protects you. You can’t lose anything. All the brokers 
are good because they need a license. And the Government will 
see that nothing happens to you. 


Is it not understandable that many misguided people 
are possessed by the notion that the Federal Government 
has become all-protective, that Washington can be relied 
upon absolutely for “protection,” “ 
of life? 

Admittedly conditions have changed since the twenties. 
Stock market, financial rules and regulations have been 
tightened. But all this will not protect gambling fools from 
the consequences of their folly. 

Emil Schram, president of the New York Stock Ex. 
change, abjures: “We want to get away from uninformed 
speculation. We want people to stay out of the market who 
have no right to be there, and the people who are unin- 


security” in every phase 








formed cannot afford to assume the risk they undertake 
when they make a purchase.” 
Investigate before you invest! 


John L. Lewis Turns Patriot! 


Believe it or not, John L. Lewis has turned patriot—at 
least he says so. After protesting that he had nothing to do 
with the latest coal miners’ strike, and after declaring that 
the miners couldn’t return to their pits because mine fore- 
men, whom he strenuously sought to organize, were not 
on the job to enter the pits ahead of the miners to make 
sure that conditions underground were perfectly safe— 
after picturing himself as a powerless bystander, he sud- 
denly and thoroughly effectively ended the strike. 

Why such amazing action? He took it, he solemnly 
states, “in the public interest.” Yes, and yet, this is the 
same John L. Lewis who called para- 
lyzing coal strikes at the height of the 
war. “The public interest” didn’t in- 
terest him then. 

Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts. 
The fact is that Lewis discovered that 
his rank-and-file miners didn’t relish 
sitting idle and losing wages for any 
length of time for the sake of helping 
their immediate bosses, the foremen, 
to impose a foremen’s union upon their 
companies. Defeat is excruciatingly 
galling to the Czaristic John L. By way 
of saving face, he warned, after his 
noble solicitude for “the public in- 
terest,” that the matter of organizing 
the foremen “will be resumed at a 
later, more appropriate date.” 

Doubtless, if, as and when John L. 
Lewis pulls his next strike, it will be 
motivated solely and purely by “the public interest.” 


He’s “Mr.” Now; Doesn't Like It 


After serving many years, he rose from the ranks and 
kept on climbing until he became president. Everybody 
had always called him by his first name—he was of the 
friendly sort. Also, while he was a vice-president a lot of 
his fellow-workers took problems to him, sure always of a 
sympathetic reception and, usually, helpful advice. . . . 

A year later a friend who had not seen him for a long 
time asked, “Well, George, how do you like being presi- 
dent?” After pausing, looking very serious, he replied: 
“I like the job all right, but there’s one thing I miss. I 
miss it quite badly, I might even say sadly. All the folks 
around here used to call me ‘George.’ And a lot of them 
used to drop in to my office to talk things over with me. 
But since I moved into this office, very, very few of them 
ever come near me, although they know my door is open 
to them always. And whenever any of them does come, I 
am no longer ‘George’ but ‘Mr.’ It makes me feel that I 


Way, Joun, We Dipn’t Know 
You Carep! 
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am not as close to them as | used to be and apparently 
they feel exactly the same way.” - 

What vast differences I have noted in the attitude of top 
executives towards associates and especially towards ordi- 
nary employees. Some high-ups, doubtless through innate 
warmth, succeed in maintaining most democratic, intimate 
relationship with all the work force, some participate freely 
in the recreational activities of the employees—there comes 
to my mind’s eye the spectacle of the president of one 
of America’s outstanding corporations gaily bowling with 
workers. Other presidents hold sternly aloof, are held in 
awe, and seem to pride themselves on being so “dignified.” 

Even in these days of rampant unionism, I have often 
reflected that there has been, on the whole, less trouble 
in organizations where the big boss habitually rubbed 
shoulders freely with all ranks, exacting no deference 
whatsoever, than in companies where the big chief has 
scrupulously held aloof, resenting 
rather than inviting any manifestation 
of friendliness. 

Which type of boss garners more 
from life? 


Taxation Inequities 


Every thinking citizen realizes that 
our whole Federal tax structure needs 
recasting from top to bottom. Mean- 
while, Congressional leaders are wisely 
insisting on concentrating upon formu- 
lating modifications applicable to 1946 
schedules. Proper study of taxation 
fundamentals would and should con- 
sume months. 

Glaring inequalities galore strew our 
present tax laws, rules, regulations. A 
business man submits the following as 
“just a few instances of unfairness”: 

1. Profit on sale of property to one’s brother is taxed, but the 
loss on a similar sale is not deductible. 

2. A corporation pays Normal Tax, Surtax, and Excess Profits 
Tax. These payments by the corporation are for the account of all 
stockholders, are apportioned among the stockholders in pro- 
portion to their stockholdings. This makes the small stockholder 
pay, through the corporation, just as high a rate of tax as the 
largest stockholder. 

3. If one gives a needy friend or relative any amount up to 
$3,000, and gives it outright, the gift is not subject to the Gift 
Tax; but if that relative or friend is incapable of managing his 
or her business affairs, and the donor puts the gift in trust for the 
benefit of the friend or relative, then the amount of that trust is 
subject to the Gift Tax. 

4. Capital gains are taxed, but a capital loss is not deductible 
except from a capital gain. 

5. Because of the so-called “forgiven” tax, people of very large 
incomes were required for two years to pay out each year more in 
tax than their total net income. 

The old axiom declares: “The power to tax is the power 
to destroy.” Never was there a time when it was more 
vital for America, especially American legislators, to grasp 
the essentiality of using the power in a way that would 
encourage rather than discourage enterprise, prosperity. 
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The Outlook for Radar 


By FRANCIS WESTBROOK, JR. 
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Here's how one of war's 
- hi ill 
major achievements wi 
be harnessed for peace 
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OUL weather and darkness, tra- 

ditional enemies of sailors, have 

virtually been conquered by radar. 
No matter how thick the overcast or 
how dark the night, radar-equipped 
planes can meet their schedules and 
ships can enter or leave ports in safe- 
ty. Radar is also one of the best means 
yet devised for locating and_ thus 
avoiding storms on land and sea. 

In the future, air and sea travel will 
operate on 100% schedules as far as 
visibility is concerned, Safety will be 
vastly increased. New radar weather 
observations will make possible the 
charting of courses that take full ad- 
vantage of favorable winds. These fac- 
tors add up to lower operating costs, 
resulting in savings that may be big 
enough to pay for radar and its oper- 
ation. 


“SEEING” THE INVISIBLE 


Radar is no longer a “dream.” Dur- 
ing the war years, the Government 
spent $80,000,000 alone on the Radia- 
tion Laboratory at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, crowding 
into a few years developments that 
might have taken a quarter of a cen- 
tury under normal conditions. 

Virtually all Navy ships carry radar 
as a matter of course. Naval command- 
ers would consider themselves “blind” 
without it. It has been perfected to 
such a degree that it trained guns and 
sank ships that never were directly 
seen by any American. Radar spotted 
the ships and reported their destruc- 
tion. 

It permitted the systematic bombing 
of Germany, regardless of weather; it 
guided the immediate pre-invasion 





Francis Westsrook has drawn on first-hand 
knowledge for this story, acquired during 
two years’ war service with the Merchant 
Marine as a radio operator. Harvard gradu- 
ate, ex-newspaper reporter and present editor 
of Textile Age, he has been writing on 


business topics for a number of years. 
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bombing of the Normandy beachheads 
through heavy overcast—so accurately 
that the greater part of 190 German 
radars set up along the coast to guard 
against invasion were destroyed, re- 
sulting in wide confusion among Nazi 
defenders. The entire invasion was 
watched through a giant radar perched 
high on a cliff on the English side of 
the channel. 

Radar (for radio detection and rang- 
ing) works on the principle of an 
echo. A transmitter sends out direc- 
tional pulsating beams, generally of 
very high frequencies known as micro- 
waves. Searching out into space, . the 
beams strike any objects within range 
and a small amount of the energy 
bounces back to a receiver on the ship 
or plane. As the waves travel the speed 
of light, 186,000 miles a second, the 
range, or distance, of the object can 
be calculated by the time it takes the 
echo to return. The bearing is ob- 
tained from the direction in which the 
beam is sent out from the antenna. All 
this, of course, is done automatically. 

The returning energy produces blobs 
of light, known as “pips,” or fairly 
realistic maps on the scope of a cathode 
ray tube. The maps or “pips” are easi- 


General Electric's radar “navigator,” invaluable when fog, storms or darkness limit 
visibility, can reveal land masses, ships and other objects up to 30 miles away 


ly interpreted by trained operators. In 
some cases the returning energy mere- 
ly operates indicating dials or warning 
lights. 

While radar will be immensely im. 
portant in merchant shipping, it un- 
questionably will find even wider ap- 
plications in the development of safe 
all-weather airways systems. Its first 
uses on commercial planes will prob- 
ably be in navigational equipment 
known as Loran (for long range navi- 
gation) and in high- and low-level 
radio altimeters. The low-level altime- 
ter, by shooting a beam straight down 
to earth and catching it on the re- 
bound, indicates true altitude above 
land or water, recording it in feet by 
a needle on a scale. A warning light 
tells the pilot when his altitude falls 
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below safe levels. Thus he would auto- © 


matically be warned if he were flying 


dangerously low over mountain ranges. | 


This instrument also provides an eff- 
cient check on “blind” landing devices 
when approaching runways on_ the 


The aneroid barometer, the basis 
of the conventional altimeter that gives 
height above sea level only, becomes 
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three or four thousand feet. Likewise, 
the barometer used in making weather 
observations loses accuracy at great 
altitudes. The high-level radio altime- 
ter, on the other hand, gives true alti- 
tude no matter how far up—which 
may be very important if a plane is 
following wind currents—and_ also 
makes a simple correction of baro- 
metric readings. 

This is more important than it at 


first seems. Transoceanic weather re- 


ports in the past were made by ships 
at sea, But with the advent of trans- 
oceanic air travel, observations are 
essential from planes. This was a seri- 
ous problem before radar, as planes 
often fly at very great heights when 
crossing oceans. But now pilots can 
make accurate barometric readings, 
which are wirelessed in to meteorologi- 
cal stations for incorporation into 
weather maps important in charting 
safe and economical courses. 


INVALUABLE IN STORMS 


The Loran equipment, on the other 
hand, gives navigators their exact po- 
sition over land or sea by tuning in 
radar-type ground beacons located at 
suitable points along the shore or on 
islands. It is especially valuable when 
celestial navigation is impossible be- 
cause of overcast. Loran fixes can be 
taken by planes and ships at distances 
sometimes more than 1,000 miles from 
land. The accuracy of the fixes is just 
as good as celestial observations would 
provide. In the future, no ship need 
be lost in a storm. 

Radar altimeters, it is expected, 
will cost around $500 a plane, while 
Loran will cost between $500 and 
$1,000—not a great deal compared to 
the total cost of modern transport 
planes. Whether the more cumbersome 
type of radar that presents maps of 
surrounding objects, sometimes known 
as search radar, will be installed on 
commercial planes in the near future 
is debatable. It was essential to round- 
the-clock bombing of Germany and 
Japan and is credited with 50% of the 
submarine kills in the Atlantic; but its 
weight is great. Radio beams, auto- 
matic direction finders and Loran will 
enable the commercial flier to find his 
way wherever he is going, whereas 
the bomber pilot received no such co- 
operation from his targets. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion is approaching the problem from 
another angle. It proposes to place the 
complicated radar, which may cost 
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Radar Scope photo of N. Y. City, taken 
from a B-17 by the Radiation Laboratory 


anywhere from $50,000 to $500,000, 
on the ground and use it to locate 
planes in the air. The plane can be 
shown on a screen or plotted on a map 
and be guided onto the runway by the 
“talk-down” system; that is, by two- 
way radio-telephone. 

As a logical extension of this sys- 
tem, executives at the Radiation Lab- 
oratory at MIT have suggested the 
feasibility of a system of 150 to 200 
powerful land radars which would 
enable airways controllers to watch 
every plane in the air over the entire 
country. And, as the pattern on any 
one scope can be relayed elsewhere, 
it is theoretically possible for airways 
from coast to coast to be regulated 
from a single center. The advantages 
of such a traffic control system are 
obvious. 


MAKES BLIND FLYING SAFE 


Perhaps even more important, how- 
ever, is the fact that radar systems of 
this sort, coupled with observations 
made possible by Loran on planes in 
the air, should give transportation the 
most complete weather reporting and 
warning system in history. Long-range 
search radar, scanned by highly 
trained operators, will pick out storms 
and clouds. Planes seen heading into 
storm areas can be re-routed to fly 
around or over areas of turbulence, 
can be told at what altitudes they will 
avoid clouds and how best to take 
advantages of favorable winds. All 
this would be reflected in savings of 
gas, time and wear and tear on en- 
gines. Such a system, according to the 
Radiation Laboratory, “makes possi- 
ble the first true all-weather airway, 
on which flights will operate on sched- 
ule with safety, despite weather which 


may require negotiating the entire 
journey without sight of the ground.” 

As to the installation of search radar 
on planes, probably the most practical 
solution, for the nearer future at least, 
would be to install relay receivers, 
which would repeat information picked 
up by ground radar sets. The receiver 
equipment could be made quite light 
and would give pilots a good picture 
of airports and, perhaps, even of the 
entire airway along which they are 
flying. This may well be the eventual 
radar solution for private planes. 

The big air lines, definitely inter- 
ested in radar, are awaiting only the 
development of suitable commercial 
models of proved ability. Some of the 
lines have already had experience with 
radar on their planes in the Army 
Transport Service. 


SAVES TIME AT SEA a 


Aboard merchant ships, search type 
radar will be the rule. The U. S. Mari- 
time Service is experimenting with 
various devices, including one, known 
as an “electronic navigator,” that can 
detect through darkness, fog and storm 
the position of any above-water ob- 
ject, recording its distance and true 
bearing within a range of 200 yards 
to 30 miles. 

Equipment of this type will save 
time at sea, as ships will not have to 
slow down for darkness or fog. Col- 
lisions, a cause of many major marine 
disasters, will be prevented. Ships will 
follow buoys in and out of harbors 
and through difficult channels in all 
kinds of weather. Icebergs and wreck- 
age will be detected. Aside from the 
safety factor, the time saved will more 
than pay for the radar, which, it is 
estimated, may not exceed $6,000 per 
ship. 

Shipping companies, like the com- 
mercial airlines, are watching devel- 
opments closely. Says G. F. Ravenel, 
vice-president of U. S. Lines Co.: “I 
think there is no question that radar 
will be installed on our large ships if, 
as and when a suitable commercial 
type instrument is developed.” There 
is little doubt that such equipment 
will soon be available. 

There has also been some discussion 
of placing radar on trains and buses, 
but, so far as can be determined at 
present, the idea is neither practical 
nor economical. This does not mean, 
however, that later advances may not 
make it available even for these pur- 
poses. 
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Best Company Plans for 
Handling Service 


By E. C. BREHMER 


a. Texas Company is proud of 


its employees who are or have 
been serving in the Armed Forces. 
We look forward to the opportunity 
of welcoming all of them back. In ad- 
: dition to rein- 
stating all re- 
turning veter- 
ans who were 
regarded as 
permanent em- 
ployees at the 
time of their 
induction, we 
are giving ev- 
ery considera- 
tion to the em- 
ployment of 
those __classi- 
fied as temporary employees during 
their period of company service, and 
also to veterans who have not hereto- 
fore been employed by us. 

This will be done not only with an 
idea of moral responsibility, but also 
because The Texas Co. believes this is 
desirable from the standpoint of secur- 
ing the finest type of personnel. 

We have demonstrated our interest 
in our employees who entered military 
service by granting leaves of absence 
which kept in effect many of the em- 
ployees’ benefits to which they were 
entitled while in active company ser- 
vice, paying them the difference be- 
tween military pay and company pay 
for the first three months of service, 
paying the entire cost of employees’ 
National Service Life Insurance during 
their service in an amount equivalent 
to one year’s salary with the company, 
presenting them with War Bonds at 
Christmas time, keeping them currently 
informed of the company’s activities 
and the activities of their company 
friends through our publications, and 
keeping constant communication with 
them through an exchange of corre- 
spondence. 





E. C. Brehmer 


The military leave of absence grant- 
ed to employees when they entered 
military service is extended upon re- 
quest after they are discharged, if they 
desire additional leave because of tem- 
porary illness, or for the purpose of 
rest, recreation, visiting relatives or 
other justifiable reasons. 

Realizing that some of our em- 
ployees, wounded in the service of our 
country, will be hospitalized in areas 
far removed from relatives and 
friends, we have arranged for our 
executives or supervisory personnel to 
visit every employee so hospitalized 
within the United States. 

With reference to veterans who are 
returning to the company upon dis- 
charge from military service: 


“The attitude of The Texas Co. 


toward its returning veterans is to 





This is the second prize-winning 
article in the Forses $1,000 Con- 
test, “What Are Your Company’s 
Plans for Ex-Service Men?” 
The first prize-winning article, 
and complete list of Contest 
Winners, appeared in the Octo- 
ber 15 issue. The third prize- 
winning manuscript will appear 
in the November 15 issue, while 
unusual features embodied in 
other prize-winning entries will 
be summarized in a fourth ar- 
ticle, in our December 1 issue. 











Jook far beyond the company’s legal 
obligation and to undertake the 
placement of each of them in the 
most satisfactory employment. Even 
though, unfortunately, some may be 
handicapped physically, we must en- 
deavor in all possible ways to find 
positions in which they can work 
and feel a sense of worthwhile ac- 
complishment. If there be any dis- 
tinction in treatment, let it be mani- 
fested by greater concern for those 
who may have some war disability.” 


Men 


This policy, as expressed by the 
Company’s President, Harry T. Klein, 
is being practiced throughout the 
company. 

That we may execute this policy, 
we have delegated to the department 
heads the responsibility for the place- 
ment of returning veterans. Beyond 
this, when a position consistent with 
the ability of an individual veteran is 
not available in the department, or the 
veteran has indicated a preference for 
work in some other department, the 
department head contacts other depart- 
ment heads in an effort to place the 
veteran satisfactorily—this for the 
benefit of both the veteran and the 
company. 


SERVICE TRAINING CONSIDERED 


As a preliminary step, a form, the 
“Review of Military Record,” is filled 
in by all employees returning from 
service. This provides complete in- 
formation regarding employees’ ex- 
perience and education while in ser- 
vice, as well as an indication of work 
preference upon return to company 
service. Veterans’ qualifications, based 
upon past service records with the 
company and experience in the Armed 
Services as reflected in this “Review 
of Military Record,” are considered for 
the purpose of placing veterans in 
positions where they can utilize their 
training or experience to the best ad- 
vantage. 

When employees cannot immedi- 
ately be placed in more responsible 
positions, for which they are qualified 
by reason of such training or experi- 
ence, they are re-employed in the jobs 
to which they are legally entitled, and 
transfers to better positions are ar- 
ranged as soon thereafter as develop- 
ments permit. 

Employee counsellors have been ap- 
pointed throughout the company to 
assist veterans to adjust themselves to 
civilian life, and are providing them 
with information about their jobs, 
their status under the company’s em- 
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/ 1—Any unusual lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast. 


2—Any irregular or unexplained bleed- 
ing. 
3—Any sore that does not heal, par- 


ticularly when it occurs about the mouth, 
_ tongue, or lips. 


4—Loss of appetite or persistent unex- 
plained indigestion. 

5—Noticeable changes in the form, size, 
or color of a mole or wart. 


6—Any persistent changes in the nor- 
mal habits of elimination. 





| 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
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Here’s hopeful news. These danger sig- 
nals do not invariably mean that you 
have cancer. They are signs that some- 
thing is wrong; that you should have an 
immediate examination by a competent 
doctor. 


At one leading cancer clinic, 88 out of 
100 women who came for examination 
because they recognized a warning sign 
proved not to have cancer. 


The important fact is they were exam- 
ined and relieved of worry, while the few 
who had cancer increased their chances 
of a permanent cure. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) : 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





COPYRIGHT 1945—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





recognition, and if treated properly, it can 


‘usually be checked. afpite 


There have been tremendous increases 
in medical knowledge and skill, and 
many improvements in diagnosis and 
technical care. 


But remember, medical science can 
cure cancer only if it is discovered early, 
before it has a chance to grow or spread. 


No medicines can cure cancer. Be- 
ware of quacks and those who promise 
to cure cancer with drugs or other un- 
proved methods. 


Only three things can check, destroy, 
or remove cancer . . . X-rays, radium, 
surgery, used singly or in combination. 
There are no short cuts or substitutes. 


If you wish more complete informa- 
tion, Metropolitan will send you, upon 
request, a free booklet, “There Is Some- 
thing YOU Can Do About Cancer.” 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your em- 
pleyees will benefit from 
understanding these impor- 
tant facts about cancer. 
Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitable for 
use on your bulletin boards. 
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ployees’ benefits plans, and other mat- 
ters relative to their occupational, 
educational and personal adjustment. 

These counsellors inform veterans 
of the benefits and facilities available 
to them through company, govern- 
mental or other sources. They also fur- 
nish veterans with up-to-date informa- 
tion with regard to new developments 
in the industry, in the company, in 
the department, and in their particular 
jobs. These counsellors are currently 
furnished with information that will be 
helpful to them in assisting the return- 
ing veterans. 


HANDICAPPED VETERANS 


So that all executive and supervisory 
employees may be completely informed 
as to proper procedures for the rein- 
duction and reorientation of returning 
veterans, a Supervisor's Check List 
has been developed. This is an outline 
of the successive steps to be followed 
from the time the veterans return to 
the company until they are finally 
established in jobs. 

A survey has been made to ascertain 
the jobs in each department that can 
be satisfactorily performed by partially 
disabled veterans. This survey has re- 
vealed many suitable jobs in our vari- 
ous departments for such men and 
women. The departments of the com- 
pany have made a thorough analysis 
of every job from this particular stand- 
point, and consequently are in a posi- 
tion to place handicapped veterans who 
are able to perform some type of work 
in jobs without delay. 

Upon their return to the company 
handicapped veterans receive the bene- 
fit of a thorough medical examination, 
in order to determine their exact 
physical condition and special condi- 
tions that affect choice of employment, 
and are given jobs commensurate with 
their abilities, in which they can work 
and feel a sense of worthwhile accom- 
plishment. 

When examination and discussion 
indicate that training of any nature is 
required in order to qualify the vet- 
eran for the job selected, the veteran 
is assigned for required training under 
departmental training procedure. Here 
the employee remains under super- 
vision until it is determined that he 
has been satisfactorily placed from 
the standpoint of both the company 
and himself. Advice regarding oppor- 
tunities for further education and 
training is given through counsellors 
and supervisors. 


When a veteran is transferred to an- 
other position or department, or pro- 
moted to a higher position than he 
held upon entering military service, 
rate of pay is adjusted, due considera- 
tion being given to his skill, ability, 
experience and other factors. 

Veterans who return to the jobs they 
held when they left the company to 
enter military service are paid rates 
that include any general wage adjust- 
ments that became effective during 
their military leave of absence. In ad- 
dition, consideration is given to any 
further adjustments necessary or de- 
sirable in recognition of the employ- 
ee’s degree of skill or the increased 
demands of the position. 

In order that employees may avail 
themselves of educational opportunities 
to which they are entitled under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, the “GI Bill,” upon request, 
those who so desire are granted a 
special leave of absence for a period 
up to one year, subject to extension, to 
enable them to attend the educational 


institution of their choice, to improve 
their education and training through 
courses that will benefit them in their 
future association with the company, 

Financial assistance, in the form of 
loans, without interest, is provided for 
employees who otherwise would not 
be able to avail themselves of the edu. | 
cation or training for which they are 
eligible. These loans are to be repaid 
by the employees within a reasonable 
length of time after they return to 
work, or after the completion or dis. 
continuance of their studies. 

It is our policy generally to extend 
to employees on such educational 
leaves of absence benefits that would 
accrue to them were they .in active / 
employment with the company, in- 
cluding the accumulation of seniority. 

This program represents the initial 
steps in our efforts to assure prompt} 
and equitable consideration of every| 
veteran. Other plans for returning ser-| 
vice men and women will add further 
benefits to their employment with The 
Texas Co. | 





Industrial Revolution ? 


REVOLUTION is brewing in the 

machine tool industry, Sparked 
by the Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
it’s founded on a basically new type 
of device whereby machine tools are 
automatically controlled. As versatile 
as manval control, this device is suited 
to any field where a series of opera- 
tions can be predetermined and repe- 
tition and duplication are required. 
The new automatic control co-ordi- 
nates all operations of the machine in 
their proper sequence for timing with 
machine functions. Just a touch of a 
button, and the machine goes to work 
on its own. 

Far more than a mere machine, this 
is a new engineering principle, which 
should exert a profound influence on 
future manufacturing economy. Its 
strong point is its meticulous accu- 
racy. It can implement an engineering 
time study with the utmost exactitude. 
While it is as flexible as man, it can 
control any series of operations faster 
and more precisely than man can. 

Startling in scope, it’s simple in con- 
cept. Its brain is electrical, its strength 
mechanical, and its life blood hydrau- 
lic. It acts with the speed of light, has 
the strength of steel and the energy of 
hydraulic force. Providing an efficient 
means of producing in mass, in mul- 


tiples or in single pieces, it can went 
more consistently and more efficiently 
than man can think and act. 

Man-Au-Trol’s advantages to the 
manufacturer are that it reduces unit 
costs, insures exact duplication ol 
sizes and close adherence to produc 
tion plans. Length of cut, time, repeat 
of the same cut instantly or later, are” 
no obstacles. Its functions are not lim-| 
ited by time switches or cams—only_ 
by the capacities of the machines to) 
which is applied. 

As an example of what this co-ordi-! 
nation means to a machine cutting) 
tool, it can reproduce one part auto! 
matically for as long as required, and) 
with continual accuracy. Or it can be 
changed over to produce automatically 
an entirely different part in only 4 
slightly longer time than required in 
manual operation. In addition, it can 
be instantly converted, if desired, to 
manual operation without interfering 
with the automatic set-up. 

Moreover, Man-Au-Trol relieves the 
machine operator of all physical effort 
and responsibility. He may or may not 
be skilled. It is his sole duty to keep 
the machine supplied with work, un- 
load the work when finished, re-load 
and press one button to start the cycle 
again. 
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James A. Farley: 





MERICA is likely to think of big 
Jim Farley as the small town kid 
who came up by his own boot- 

straps to guide Roosevelt and the 
Democratic Party into the most domi- 
nant position in political history, and, 
in turn, suffered for his deeper devo- 
tion to American Democratic tradi- 
tions on the third term issue. Yet his 
election as Chairman of the Board of 
the Coca-Cola Export Corp. is evidence 
that his business acumen is as acute 
as his political. 

Further back, jovial Jim was the 
chief factor in the organization and 
success of the wide-flung Builders Sup- 
ply Corp., an achievement requiring a 
combination of business and political 
ability. Indeed, in his earlier days, it 
was difficult to tell if he was more poli- 
tician or business man. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


“As a matter of fact,” he chuckles 
today, “there’s not as great a distinc- 
tion between business and politics as 
some people like to think. The basic 
factors of selling the customer and de- 
livering the goods, at a fair cost and 
with honest efficiency, are fundamen- 
tally the same. No political party and 
no business which fail to give an hon- 
est deal to John Q. Public can long 
succeed.” 

Farley’s career suggests little room 
for making mistakes. His background 
was typical of many successful self- 
made men—a humble, honest family, 
a small-town public school, baseball, 
hard work and making his own oppor- 
tunities. He branched off for himself 
in one of the most competitive busi- 
ness fields of the time—construction— 
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“My Biggest 
Mistake” 


As told to T. C. McCLARY 


and made good. And he tackled the 
political field against wise and grizzled 
veterans, and made good there—both 
by the time he was 30. Yet all during 
this time he had been making a mis- 
take without realizing it. 

“It was a mistake of basic psychol- 
ogy,” he says, “a common one that 
haunts young men who've been suc- 
cessful, in the first steps of their ca- 
reers particularly. A young fellow is 
inclined to put over tough deals by 
the sheer force of long hours and en- 
thusiasm. After a time he automati- 
cally gets to thinking he can take on 
any job and chew it up if he can get 
his teeth into it. Sometimes he gets 
away with this over-optimism, but 
more often he'll “strike out” on a good 
lead on his career by not recognizing 
his own limitations. 

“IT was headed in that direction 
when I had the good luck to have it 
made clear to me. I had fallen under 
the spell of Al Smith’s strong person- 
ality and campaigned for his first elec- 
tion as Governor. Shortly after, the 
post of Secretary of the State Indus- 
trial Commission was rumored to be 
open, and, while it was not as well 
known as some other state offices, it 
was the apple of my eye, due to the 
Commission’s close work with industry 
and labor. 

“At that time, Charles F. Murphy 
was leader of Tammany Hall, and I 
approached him—with high optimism 
—for his aid in gaining the appoint- 
ment. Truth to tell, it hadn’t entered 
my head to consider whether or not I 
was justly qualified for the job. I sim- 
ply assumed that I was. 

“However, the point occurred to 
Murphy. He told me that the position 
had not been filled, but that it required 
experience which I did not have. He 
did not put it bluntly, but to a young 
man whose small successes had given 
him a feeling of self-satisfaction, the 
rejection came like a slap of cold rain- 
water. When I left his office there 
were tears in my eyes, and my neck 
was the color. of .a_ boiled. lobster. 


When my temper cooled, though, I be- 
gan to see that perhaps this frank 
truth had been the saving of my ca- 
reer. | was not then qualified for the 
post, and if I had won it simply as a 
political favor I would doubtless have 
made a fool of both myself and the 
party. It would have dimmed my 
chances of future success considerably. 
“It was a mistake I tried never to 
make again. As the years went on, 
opportunities in both business and 
politics occurred which might have 
meant substantial gains. But I never 
went after them until making a de- 
tached and hard-boiled estimate of my 
knowledge and adequacy in those par- 
ticular fields of endeavor. I had no 
further desire to bite off something 
beyond my capacity to chew.” 


SELF-ANALYSIS ESSENTIAL 


While Jim Farley’s mistake was in 
the realm of politics, he insists that 
it’s equally applicable to daily busi- 
ness psychology. 

“How often,” he points out, “do you 
hear the criticism: ‘Jt was too big a 
job for him, or: ‘He didn’t quite make 
the grade.’ When we say that about 
some fellow who has failed, we usually 
know that he simply neglected to size 
himself up in a true light. 

“The answer to that is sizing up the 
job or opportunity that is offered, and 
then making a cold analysis of oneself. 
A good poker face and a little brass 
have carried many men along for a 
while, but it’s in the long pull that the 
deepest tests of a job crop up. And it’s 
then that a man must have the experi- 
ence and ability to meet them. If he 
fails, it destroys the respect and con- 
fidence of: his associates, even to the 
extent of ability he has already proven, 

“Naturally, no man should shut the 
door to opportunity, but he’d better 
make sure he’s not biting off more 
than he can chew. It’s smarter, some- 
times, for a young man to turn down 
a whale of a good chance, if he feels 
honestly that he’s not yet qualified to 
handle it.” 
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Plastic Furs— 


A New Industry? 


Bice in 1929 Jose Baraquiel Calva, 


Mexican-born chemistry student 
at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, purchased a “beaver” overcoat 
that turned out to be a short-lived 
imitation. “The sheep came back,” is 
the way Dr. Calva, now head of a busy 
chemical research laboratory in Min- 
neapolis, describes the incident. 
Irritated at his discovery, young 
Calva set out to prove that quality fur 
could be produced synthetically. To- 
day, after 15 years’ patient research 
into the chemistry of hair and furs, 
he has the solution. In the years just 
ahead you will hear a lot about his 
achievement; and many thousands of 
people and all sorts of industries will 


be benefited by it. 


PLASTIC PELTS 


Dr. Calva knew that all hair mole- 
cules contain thirsty “amino” groups. 
He discovered that when members of 
these groups combine with moisture 
they expand unequally, curling or 
kinking the fibers. Hence the ugly, 
matted wool of sheep. In his spare 
time, while doing chemical research 
for various industrial concerns in 
Mexico and the United States, he hit 
upon a process for straightening these 
kinks. He treated the fibers with chem- 
icals like aldehydes, so that the prop- 
‘erties of the processed fiber became 
those of Plaskon plastics, rather than 
those of either the original pelt or the 
one it imitates. 

Chatting with Dr. Calva and his 
six-man research staff, I handled lus- 
trous “beaver,” “seal” and “fox,” 
made from the skin of sheep; “sable” 
from the pelt of an Australian kanga- 
roo; silky “muskrat” from the skin of 
an Australian opossum. If I hadn’t 
actually examined these imitations my- 
self, as well as talked with experts in 
the fur industry, I’d feel guilty of 
exaggeration when I say that plastic 
furs are not only equal in many re- 
spects to the genuine article but in 





Vernon E. Brink, a regular contributor to 
Forses, is a top-flight writer on business 
and scientific subjects. 


By VERNON E. BRINK 


some instances are actually superior! 

Plastic furs are mothproof. They 
resist water. They can be dyed any 
color of the rainbow, dry-cleaned or 
laundered with soap and water. Mar- 
ketable at one-quarter the cost of gen- 
uine beaver, “plasticized” sheepskin 
outwears natural beaver tenfold. 

Up to V-J Day, the Armed Forces 
benefited most from the Calva process, 
taking 1,500 “plasticized” sheepskins 
a day for lining aviators’ suits. With 
the war at an end, Calva licensees— 
now springing up all over the world— 
are girding themselves for full-scale 
civilian production. Here’s just a 
glimpse of the market: Last year, when 
New York’s Saks Fifth Avenue offered, 
at $160, coats made from pelts re- 
jected by the Army Air Forces, the 
crowds grew so fast that the furs had 
to be locked up. Only a few models 
were displayed—guarded by special 
police—until the crowds dispersed! 

Before very long any fur that Mrs. 
America wants will be imitated, in- 
cluding mink and Persian lamb. It’s 
primarily a matter of selecting long, 
short, curly or straight-haired pelts for 
plastic treatment. But Calva officials 
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This “beaver" coat is really sheepskin 


hope to have big-scale production start | 


with sheepskin. Then, the vast sheep- 
raising industries of America, Canada, 


Mexico and Australia may enjoy their | 
greatest boom, giving to the world not | 


just wool and meat, but fur’as well. 
The revolution being touched off by 
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“fiber plasticizing” doesn’t end with | 


furs, however, for the process can be 
applied with equal success to hair, 


silk, filaments produced from glue, | 
isinglass, protein substances, vegetable | 


products or natural fibers. 
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This accomplishment betokens tooth- 
brushes, domestic and industrial brush- | 


es made from bristles hitherto consid- 
ered worthless. “Plasticizing” toughens 


bristles or softens them, just as it also _ 


can be used to improve the beauty and 
durability of genuine furs. Carpeting 


concerns have already indicated inter- | 


ed 


est in applying the process to improve | 
pile fabrics in rugs, upholstery and | 


other household furnishings. 


SHRINK-PROOF, TOO 


Fur-felt hats that defy rain, wool 


with a silk-satin finish, and _light- 
weight, cool, crease-resistant woolen 
fabrics for Summer wear comprise 
other developments. Recently, in an 
experiment to test the effectiveness of 
“plasticizing” in making wool shrink- 
proof, a large blanket manufacturer 


over-applied the process so that the | 


fabric actually stretched after washing 
instead of shrinking! 
Calva came to the United States at 


the age of 16. He graduated from the | 


University of Pennsylvania, taught 
chemistry at the National University 
of Mexico and in the late twenties 
toured Europe as technical military 
adviser to his native country. In 1934, 
supporting his research by doing con- 
sulting work for the petroleum and 
paper industries, he went into business 
for himself as a chemical engineer. 

But Calva doesn’t care to talk about 
himself. It’s what a man does that’s 
important, he says, and his accom- 
plishment of “doing the impossible” 
with sheepskin is the best evidence that 
he lives up to his belief. 
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into the STOCK ROOM 


National Motor Bearing Co., Redwood City, Calif., maintains 
balanced, active inventories with Remington Rand 


Punched-Card Accounting Methods. 


@ Keeping an adequate volume of 
widely distributed merchandise where 
it is needed, when it is needed, scaled 
to safe operating levels, is an ever- 
present problem of business. How 
punched cards solved this problem for 
National Motor Bearing is revealed in 
the following report: 

“We manufacture some 6000 items 
of oil seals and shims used extensively 
in automotive equipment, and average 
5000 production orders a month. Over 
3000 items are carried at each of our six 
warehouses. 

“Under our old manual method, in- 
ventory records were inaccurate be- 
cause of mathematical and posting 
errors which caused unbalanced stocks 
and shortages. Now, with punched unit- 
inventory cards, we tabulate a stock 
report every 10 days. Our semi-annual 


« KWIK-FAX « 


... Exclusive... 


REMINGTON RAND 
INTERFILING 
REPRODUCING 
PUNCH 
duplicates, repeat-punches, selccts, 
compares, transposes, sorts, and 
verifies cards at the rate of 6,000 to 
12,000 an hour, combining in one 
machine the functions of several. 


BUY BONDS=— Complete the Victory! 
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physical inventory checks 98% accu- 
rate with the cards. 

“Punched-cards are also used to 
maintain a coordinated raw materials 
and assembly line stock control. 

“Inventory is costed monthly by the 
Interfiling Reproducing Punch. This 
versatile machine is of great help in 
producing accurate reports and sim- 
plifying accounting routine. 

“Quarterly inventory reports aid 
manufacturing schedules by tabulating 
for the period and year to date the 
sales and unfilled orders, as well as 
inventory. 

“The yearly report rates items in or- 
der of popularity. Dealers and jobbers 
observe this in stocking. 

“Inventory and sales reports cover- 
ing two or more years warn us of ap- 
proaching obsolescence of any item. 





“A priority analysis is made to cover 
daily shipments. Unfilled orders are 
summarized quarterly. 

“The benefits we derive from Rem- 
ington Rand Punched-Card Accounting 
Methods include the volume of work 
done, the speed with which it is per- 
formed, the accuracy of the reports, 
and the guidance that management gets 
in making decisions. 

“We believe that we have been fully 
justified in mechanizing our account- 
ing methods.” 

More complete information on this 
application of punched cards to stock 
control is given in Certified Report No. 
4314. Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to our nearest branch or to Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines 
Div., Room 1765, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 





PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


The HOLE 
the Symbol 


Write for: “THE HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” 
the book: that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 
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Opportunities 


...in farming 


By THE EDITORS 


ING is mankind’s oldest oc- 
cupation, but it offers a new lure 
every time crop prices soar. Thus, 

today, thousands of career seekers are 
dreaming of a piece of land where 
they can grow their own living and 
sit on top of the world. 

But before getting too enthusiastic 
over your prospective pile of dirt, re- 
member that the war is now over and 
present high food prices are due for a 
readjustment. Crop prices also soared 
during World War I, but the farmer 
took a whale of a licking a year or 
two after it was over. And for 20 
years farming seemed just about the 
sorriest way on earth to make a living. 


MORTGAGE DEBTS REDUCED 


However, agriculture is much health- 
ier now. During the previous conflict 
farmers borrowed heavily to take ad- 
vantage of rising prices. Farm mort- 
gages trebled. But this time, when V-J 
Day arrived, they had actually reduced 
their mortgage indebtedness to one- 
half the peak reached before Pearl 
Harbor and accumulated $12,000,000,- 
000 in war bonds. All of which means 
that crop prices shouldn’t again be 
demoralized by farm owners dumping 
their products on the market in order 
to pay off. 

Farming demands skill and a scien- 
tific approach. First, decide what line 
of agriculture best suits your fancy. 
There are thousands of possibilities, 
from cotton plantations to guinea pig 
farms. Then, a four-year agricultural 
course in your state college would be 
of tremendous value. The agricultural 
college of the state in which your farm 
is located knows all about the types 
of soil in your locality, what they 
need and what they will produce. 

The next best thing to a four-year 
agricultural course is to buy your 
farm and take some of the Winter 
short courses. 'Each one lasts a few 
weeks and covers such things as dairy, 
poultry, hogs, field crops, etc. Then, 
keep in constant touch with the college 
extension service and the county agent 
who is the representative of the exten- 


sion service in your particular county. 

The size of the farm you buy will 
depend on the lines of production you 
follow. If you visualize a system of 
truck farming or commercial poultry 
production, 10 acres will give you a 
pretty wide scope of operations. For 
anyone dealing in _livestock—hogs, 
beef, dairy cows, etc.—a farm of 150 
acres up to a thousand or more is 
usually involved. Before buying, again 
consult your agricultural college and 
county agent as to land values. Check 
local market facilities for your lines, 
school facilities, farm water supply, 
condition of improvements, etc. 

The price of such a farm will vary 
tremendously according to locality, 
fertility and nearness to market. You 
should have enough capital on hand 
to pay one-half the purchase price, 
plus enough to stock and equip for 
operation. Remember, money on a 
farm turns over slowly—usually six 
months to two years—and you have 
to have more than ordinary capital in 
proportion to return. 

If, for example, you buy a 160-acre 
farm at $50 an acre you'll need $4,000 
to pay half the purchase price and 
from $1,000 up for stocking and 
operation. You can get by easily with 
$1,000 for equipment and operation 
if you rent most of your land to an 
experienced tenant who has his own 
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equipment, keeping only enough land 
for your full use to grow your direc 
food needs. This is a fine way for 4 
beginning farmer to cut his eyeteeth 
without risking his shirt while learn. 
ing. Later, of course, you can take 
over complete management. To fully 
stock and equip such a farm would 
require $3,000 to $4,000. 

If you have half the purchase price 
of a farm you can borrow the other 
half—at 4%—from the Federal Land 
Bank or an insurance company invest. 
ing in farm mortgages. 

Now, as to prospective income, the 
nearest we can approximate it is to 
give the average figures furnished by 
the ‘Department of Agriculture. The | 
6,096,799 farms in the country aver. 
age 174 acres, with appraised value of | 
$5,518 each, or about $32 an acre. In | 
1944—a war-boom year—the cash in- | 
come for each average farm of mf 
acres totaled $3,452, or $19.90 an/ 
acre. In pre-war 1938 this same size | 


farm showed an income average of | 
$7.14 an acre. 
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“INTANGIBLE” INCOME 


Remember that these are gross rev- 
enues, but on well-managed farms the 
cash expense of operating can be offset | 
by the intangible income not counted 
in the cash income above. In other | 
words, every farm furnishes a house 
for the owner and family, whereas 
mighty few other businesses do. Fur-| 
ther, the well-managed farm produces | 
75% of the owner’s family food sup-| 
ply, as well as the food for his live-| 
stock. 

The farmer has no city taxes to pay | 
on his real estate. If he is a good) 
farmer he is increasing the value and / 
productive power of his farm year by 
year by manuring, crop rotation, etc. 
And he can do his repair work with} 
farm help much cheaper than he could’ 
get similar work done in the city. | 

While present abnormal prices are | 
due for some readjustment, the future | 
looks much brighter than before the | 
war. Because of Europe’s devastation, | 
food shortages will exist for some | 
time. The expansion of rural electrifi- | 
cation furnishes unlimited electric 
power for jobs that used to require | 
hired labor, hand power and elbow | 
grease. Finally, increased mechaniza- 
tion (see Forses, “Farms and the | 
Machine Age,” August 1) and short- 
cut methods will eliminate drudgery 
and cut expenses, making farming a 
more abundant way of life. 
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| Meet the amazing * NEW West” 


Fact rf on page b Page, this 48-page book introduces you to the amaz- 





i ing NEW West...and to Metropolitan Oakland Area “at its very heart.” 
a It gives basic data regarding this fastest growing market in the Nation, 
oe F in fact, four rich markets in one. 

‘ It shows why Metropolitan Oakland Area is the most favored location for 
yy reaching and serving these markets by rail, by air, by water, by truck. It 
tc. 5 tells about our unequalled power supply, valuable natural resources and 
with | many other factors. 
vuld ; 170 nS, S55 manufacturers and distributors, and hundreds of 
| regional firms already have plants here, or have purchased sites on which 
are to build as soon as restrictions are lifted. 
ture | If you, too, are planning to profit from the unprecedented expansion of 
the | the West, It’s An Amazing NEW West 
ion, | will help you solve your problems. 
bene F WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 
rifi- | Prepare for postwar western business now. Get 
tric | the facts. Draw up your plans, select your Metro- 
sive i politan Oakland Area site. Be ready to go, not 
' ready to begin thinking about it, when the time 
DOW ¢ comes. As the first step, write for It’s An Amazing 
iza- : NEW West now! 
the METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
“t 391 Chamber of Commerce Building 
_— Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. 
ery 
za The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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What Will Nationalizing 
the Bank of England Do? 


GANNDUNNNVHANANIONGLANUANLLIOOONAIUOAANNAUONNAULUEGUUUUDANNUODAYAUUODNGUUOONEAUNRSOOUEATAOEOUUUAUNUUHEGTUT NAGATA 
- —_ 
This analysis reveals 
few advantages, some 
. li o 
dangerous implications 
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Bank of England, symbol of 

financial stability and the pivot 
around which the British banking sys- 
tem revolves, is now about to become 
a State-owned institution. The 17,000 
private stockholders are to be given 
“fair and reasonable compensation.” 

No project scheduled for national- 
ization can be more easily transferred 
to State ownership than the Bank. But 
what about concrete advantages? Re- 
sponsible speakers of all shades of 
political opinion have for years com- 
mented favorably on the admirable 
manner in which the Bank has acted 
in the furtherance of governmental 
policy. Never has the Bank refused to 
carry out Treasury requests. 

The Labor party contends that gov- 
ernment ownership carries with it full 
powers of direction and decision, and 
that it makes clear where the ultimate 
power rests. But in view of the excel- 
lent relationships that have always ex- 
isted between the Bank and the Treas- 
ury, why insist on the rigidity that is 
a necessary concomitant of national- 
ization ? 

Two considerations apparently are 
motivating the new Government: The 
desire to gain experience of national- 
ization technique on the basis of the 
simplest job first; the other that they 


N Ben over 250 years of life, the 


are secretly afraid the powers at the © 


Bank will refuse to “play ball.” The 
latter idea, if it is held, will hardly 
bear investigation. 

The new Chancellor has declared 
that “the changes in the legal position 
of the Bank would in no way lessen 
the esteem and influence in which it is 





F. BrapsHaw Makin has long been a regu- 
lar writer on financial and economic sub- 
jects for leading British publications. 
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By F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


held in financial circles, or its prestige 
and influence abroad.” 

The important point, however, is 
not esteem or prestige, but the tech- 
nical skill with which the Bank carries 
out its job. As an independent organ- 
ization, the officers of the Bank can 
and do give helpful advice and crici- 
cism to the Treasury, unhampered by 
any legal compulsion. They can speak 
freely, without fear or favor. 

The set-up of the British banking 
system is such that the Bank has its 
finger on the pulse of our whole finan- 
cial organization. The London money 
and bill market comes periodically un- 
der the review of the Bank when the 
clearing banks, which in normal times 
never re-discount bills, call in loans 
from the bill brokers, who are then 
compelled to seek assistance from the 
Bank itself. The position of the Bank 
for summing up general financial con- 
ditions is unique, as are the experience 
and skill of its officers. 

Will the same skill, the same impar- 
tiality, the same readiness to speak 
openly born of experience be found in 
men who will be civil servants? 

The average civil servant is often 
loath to commit himself and will defer 
making a decision which involves per- 
sonal responsibility. 

In the past, when the views of the 
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Acme 
“The Old Lady of Threadneedle St." 


Bank have been at variance with those 
of the Treasury, the Bank could pre. 
sent a reasoned case and endeavor to 
convince the authorities of its sound. 


ness. If, however, as the Chancellor | 
states, “the Government on important | 


issues is to have the last word,” will 
the advice of the officers of the Bank 
be fully considered? The “last word” 
theory presupposes that the Govern- 
ment is always right. 

To sum up, one may fairly say that 
the gain to the community is small at 
best and the prospects are of more 
harm than good—though, in actual 
practice, probably little of either. 

Of the new Government’s financial 
proposals the one which is causing 
most concern is the Chancellor’s an- 
nouncement that he would “take pow- 
ers to make the control of investment 


a permanent weapon.” In the past cer- | 


tain Labor quarters have emphasized 
the need for some control over the di- 
rection of bank advances, holding the 
theory that advances should not be 


provided by the banks for projects [ 


which are not communally beneficial. 


This may prove rather a dangerous | 
line of thought. Prior to the war the | 


first question asked by a banker when 
approached for a loan was “what is 
your security?” Providing the security 
was adequate, the banker was not par- 
ticularly concerned with the purposes 


- for which the finance was required. 


Though no definite government pro- 


=) nouncement has yet been made, it is 
thought that the control of investment | 


will take the form of negative control 
only, meaning the setting up of prior- 
ities to insure that the best available 


j use is made of scarce physical capital. 
» But if the new Government means to 
i direct investment into definite chan- 


nels, it is difficult to see how this can 
be effected without an unwarranted in- 
terference with the banking system. 

For some time investment will have 
to be controlled on account of the 
scarcities. No doubt this period will 


, bring proof of the diffioulties to be met 


in trying to fit theory to every-day 
practical life. 
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When the Factory says “No 


‘iy We Say ~ YES a“ 


One of the biggest questions in the minds 
of most business men today is “when can 
we have the completed new products ready 
for consumer sale?” 

Every meeting of the new-product plan- 
ning board is sure to find the “factory” 
being pressed by the sales department’s 
“when?” 


You Can’t Blame the Factory! 


It would take more than a Houdini to ex-’ 


tricate production lines from the hang- 
overs of war-time schedules which linger 
with us. Certain departments must yet be 
kept on some military production. 


So when the factory manager says “‘no” to 
your pressure for a delivery promise, why 
not suggest to him that he isolate the parts 
or assemblies that are likely to cause the 
delays — and turn a good sub-contractor 


loose on them? 


Let Lewyt Do It 


For over fifty years we’ve been pinch- 
hitting for other manufacturers . . . pro- 
ducing parts or assemblies for them and 
dove-tailing our assembly lines into their 
production schedules. 


We have developed techniques and short- 
cuts that enable us to work wonders with 
the calendar. Maybe we can help you beat 
the delivery date—and save you some 
money in the process, too! 


At any rate it won’t hurt to find out why 
some of America’s leading industries have 
decided that it is a good policy, when facing 
a bottleneck in the plant, to “Let Lewyt 
Do It”. 


* * * 


Write on your business stationery for 48-page book, “Let 
Lewyt Do It”—the story of the Lewyt organization in pic- 
tures. Lewyt Corporation, 80 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


OW 





’ 
FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER... EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES AND METAL PRODUCTS, TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS / . 
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STRIKES—Labor's Atom Bomb 


UUUDUVDALNULESUAYANUDGNESHONL AGUA VANDA AR OMA A POMMAD PANEL AAT AUAAAAA OYE GARRARD MA AA 


Are strikes exploding 
our way of life? Here's 
a program to curb them 


MAMSAAAUCUANNAALAUUOAMRSNSNUTUNANAALL LUNN AgAHNUUCAONN NAAN UTE HAAN 


66 Songs force is here to stay, 


but are we?” asks a Wash- 
ington editorial. 

Of the domestic Atom Bomb, strikes, 
one might say: 

“If strikes are here to stay, 

Goodbye, the American Way!” 

The irresponsible wave of strikes 
which has already begun can blow 
the American Way of Life to smither- 
eens. This is neither idle theorizing 
nor scare talk. It is hard fact. Al- 
ready America’s reconversion effort 
has been immeasurably set back by 
countless unnecessary strikes. Al- 
ready, hundreds of millions of dollars 
of employees’ wages, of investors’ re- 
turns, of taxable revenue, of produc- 
tion goods, have been lost forever be- 
cause of avoidable strikes. Already, 
whole communities have been strike- 
paralyzed and forced to breathe the 
alien atmosphere of ‘class hatred. 





CHAIN STRIKES 


Why, then, don’t we—the people 
and the Congress—do something con- 
structive to remedy these facts? 


Are we going to stand idly by while 
labor disputes explode ever louder 
one after the other in chain-like fash- 
ion, such as in the recent case in 
Detroit? There, because the Govern- 


ment approved of three men not being 


reinstated in their jobs (out of am 


original 11 men fired because of an 
assault on a foreman), 2,000 men were 
“pulled” out of a feeder plant and 
50,000 men in the main auto plant 
were thrown out of work. The indirect 
effects of that strike were felt in vir- 
tually every community in our land. 

Are we going to stand idly by while 
the jobs of returning service men are 
destroyed by strikes, even though 
everyone professes to want to do every- 
thing for fighters? 

Are we going to allow our food, 
fuel, transportation and communica- 


By ALEXANDER WILEY 


U. S. Senator from Wisconsin 


tion to be cut off .because of: a few 
racketeering labor leaders who want 
to play the game only in their own 
selfish way? 

How far down Europe’s road of 


strike chaos will we go before we wake . 


up? To “wait and see” any longer is 
unthinkable. We “waited and saw” all 
during the war, while a small but po- 
tent minority of labor violated the no- 
strike pledge, causing 14,000 strikes 
and the loss of 24,000,000 man-days. 
To mouth sweet generalities of labor- 
management harmony and not to back 
them up with iron-bound agreements 
against strikes is worthless. Not words, 
but actions must do the remedial job. 

Labor, for years, has muffed the 
opportunity to clean its own house. 
It has listened to the siren songs of 
government to the effect that it could 
do no wrong. Now, many of its irre- 
sponsible leaders have gone berserk in 
playing with labor’s Atom Bomb. 

It is quite evident that the people 
and the Government must immediately 
step in to protect the general welfare. 

I know that these realistic views will 
invite upon all those who voice them 
the accusations of labor-baiting and 
union-busting. I, for one, deny both 


Incidents like this are retarding reconversion 


charges with all the vigor at my com. 
mand. I, like so many others who are 
fed up with labor’s abuses, recognize 
and want to preserve the inherent right 
of labor of collective bargaining, to- 
gether with labor’s other socially bene- 
ficial prerogatives. 

I have been a laboring man myself. 
I have worked in the sawmills of 
Northern Wisconsin for 15¢ an hour, 
10 hours a day. I have been a medi- 
ator in labor disputes. I have experi- 
enced and understood labor’s prob- 
lems and grievances at first hand. But 
I do not want labor or any other 
group to blow this country—this Way 
of Life—to pieces. This country does 
not belong only to labor anymore than 
it belongs only to management; it be- 
longs to all of us. 


A 10-POINT PROGRAM 


If we are to meet the domestic chal- 


lenge of full employment and the world | 


challenge of peace, we must absolutely 
assure industrial peace for this nation. 
This is why I have proposed on the 
floor of the United States Senate the 
following 10-point “Public Charter for 
Freedom from Labor Abuses.” 


(1) Request of labor leaders that 
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they themselves come forth with their 
proposals for legislation which will end 
the menace of strikes. 

(2) Re-evaluate the entire Wagner 
Act. That Act obviously filled a cer- 
tain need in bygone years, but it is 
hopelessly obsolete and even harmful 
today to the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people. It is a segmental Act, de- 
signed for only one segment of our 
population. 

(3) Immediately enact legislation to 
have compulsory arbitration protect 
the public interest. 

(4) Amend the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act to make labor organizations whose 
members are engaged in interstate 
commerce subject to that Act. Pro- 
hibit them from engaging in unreason- 
able restraints of trade; for example, 
those restraints designed to compel the 
hiring of useless labor. 

(5) Establish the policy of having 
representatives of the public partici- 
pate in every labor-management con- 
ference. 

(6) Establish the labor-management- 
public conferences in Washington on 
a continuing basis rather than on a 
one-time basis. 

(7) Enact any necessary clarifica- 
tions of the draft law to insure full 
protection of the re-employment rights 
of veterans. 

(8) Insure full protection by law 
enforcement officers to all veterans and 
others who want to take up jobs va- 
cated by strikers. 

(9) Establish the legal responsibility 
of unions for all violations of contract 
in the form of wildcat strikes, etc. 

(10) Require the full and accurate 
reporting of union finances and officers 
in the same manner as we require such 
reports from corporations. 

{t is only by measures such as these 
that we can control the Atom Bomb of 
Strikes and can protect the paramount 
rights of the public. 


Let us seek the spirit that will 
make a workable society within 
a workable world. The source of : 
that spirit is the love of God and 2 
the desire to do His will. Men 3 
must realize the part that spirit- 3 
ual values play in everyday life 2 
E 
2 
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and build them into industry 
and commerce as an_ integral 
component of their working pat- 


tern.—PRESIDENT Harry S. Tru- 
MAN, ; 
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Santa Clara County establishes 
new 2 year industrial record! 


During the past 24 months, a grand total of 27 new indus- 
trial concerns selected Santa Clara County as a factory loca- 
tion. The caliber of these concerns may be judged from the 
partial list reproduced above. Never before, in the history 
of this county, has there been such rapid in- 
dustrial growth. 


bed 





Reasons for leading firms selecting Santa 
Clara County are numerous. There is abun- 
dant power to turn the wheels of industry—both electricity 
and natural gas—at exceptionally favorable rates. And 
due to Santa Clara County’s decentralized manufacturing 
conditions and productive climate, efficiency 
is 15% greater than the national average. 


There’s Santa Clara County’s location, too. 
At the population center of the Pacific Coast 
for economical distribution. On San Francisco Bay .. . 
served by 2 transcontinental railroads . . . and on main 


highways. 
WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Post War Pacific Coast is now in its 3rd printing 
due to a widespread interest in the Santa Clara 
County industrial area. It’s factual—and up-to- 
date. Write on your business letterhead for a 
free copy. 


DEPT. B. SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE — SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 








COUNTY Gena 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 

















What's Ahead for 


Air Transport 


CCEPTANCE of air travel by the 
American public is an accom- 
plished fact, not something which 

is around the corner. Today’s air pas- 
senger is not merely the time-pressed 
business executive or the motion pic- 
ture star. Even the “man in the street” 
is taking to the air. There’s more de- 
mand for air transport space right 
now than there is equipment available. 

There are many reasons for this. 
During the war, the daily lives of 
millions of men in the Air Forces re- 
volved around flying and things of the 
air. The high-speed tempo of war also 
caused millions of others to fly for the 
first time. Not only have thousands of 
wounded known the comfort and bless- 
ing of air evacuation, but large num- 
bers of unwounded troops have been 
shipped home by air. 

When a man learns he is to fly home 
he often lets his family know. He is 
exultant that he will make the trip in 
a matter of hours, whereas other fight- 
ing men he knows, less fortunate, must 
take days or weeks, by boat. The 
whole family gathers to welcome him 
at landing. For them as well as for 
him, wings represent speedy reunion, 
good fortune. 


CAN FARES BE LOWERED? 


The problem before the air trans- 
port industry today really comes down 
to two very simple questions: 

How much service can we provide? 

How ‘much—or, better, how little— 
can we charge? 

Already we have reduced fares so 
that, in many instances, a flight be- 
tween two given cities costs less than 
first class railroad travel. But we want 
very earnestly to get fares still lower. 
With each reduction in fare a new 
“package” of people become candi- 
dates for our reservation windows. It 
is not clear as yet when we can get to 
three cents a mile as a fare base. This 





C. R. SmitH is chairman of American Air- 
lines, Inc. RecinaLtp M. CLEVELAND is FORBES 
Aviation Editor. 


By C. R. SMITH 


As told to Reginald M. Cleveland 


Cc. R. Smith 


is a definite goal. But we must have 
much more volume before we can at- 
tain it. | am hopeful, however, that 
we can get to 314 cents a mile within 
two or three years. 

In the matter of air express we are 
hopeful, also, of making very large 
gains. There should be a good deal of 
clarification of public thinking about 
cargo by air. We should learn to dif- 
ferentiate in our thinking between air 
express and air freight. The airplane 
is never going to compete with the box 
car, the gondola car or the barge. The 
really heavy bulk goods will continue 
to go by rail or by water. They'll go 
by water when that cheapest means of 
transport is able to meet the time needs 
involved. They'll go by rail when ad- 
ditional speed is of sufficient value to 
warrant the cost differential between 
rail and water. The differential -be- 
tween rail and air will always be too 
great to warrant air shipment of cer- 
tain types of goods. 

However, there is a long category 
of goods which do lend themselves to 
air shipment. They include many per- 
ishables and other goods in which a 
premium price for speed of delivery or 
for condition upon arrival is involved. 





In this big field air can compete, and 
will. As far as air express is con. 
cerned, involving such classes of 
goods, the transport industry is deeply 





interested and active. Here, in Ameri- | 


can Airlines, we expect to be operating 
an all-cargo service within three 
months. 

In the matter of bringing down air 
fares and air cargo rates, equipment is 
one of the important factors. At the 
moment or in the immediate future 


there are fundamentally only three | 


types of airplanes which are available 


to the airlines. There are a lot of | 


C-47s—the DC-3 of peacetime—which 
the armed services can make available. 


These did yeoman service during the | 


war. But the cost of overhaul and re- 


furbishing is too great—$50,000 to | 


$80,000—to warrant any very large 
take-over by the airlines. 


OTHER PLANES AVAILABLE 


Taee yr 
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The Air Transport Command has © 
agreed to release C-54 planes in sub- | 
stantial quantities also. It has been re- | 
ported that as many as 400 will be | 


available. However, this total tells only 
part of the story. The policy has been 
fixed permitting foreign buyers to take 

% of the pool. Moreover, all C-54s 
are not alike. As in other planes de- 
veloped and continually modified dur- 
ing the war, the C-54 went through 
progressive improvement. The C-54A, 
for example, had gasoline tanks in the 
fuselage. American Airlines, for one, 
does not want any of the A type, and 
it’s questionable how many of them 
will be wanted by the foreign market, 
although there will be some. The ques- 
tion is, how many of the desirable 
types will be available to U. S. air 
transport? Further, it costs from 
$125,000 to $150,000 to refurbish 
each C-54. Airline executives are con- 
fronted, therefore, with the question 
of how large an investment they should 
make in this particular type of plane, 
good as it is. A third possibility is the 
fast Lockheed Constellation, some of 
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which will be made available this year. 

These questions of equipment have 
a vital bearing on bringing fares and 
cargo rates down. Matters of - load, 


range and speed all enter into the 


problem. Different airlines will come 
up with different solutions, but, for all, 
equipment is of paramount impor- 
tance. 

There are other factors, however, 
which enter into the questions of fares 
and rates and, therefore, into the ra- 
pidity with which air transport can 
hope to keep up with the demands for 
its space. We must show still greater 
reliability of service than at present. 
In part, this will be brought about by 
the very important “gadgets” which 
are the outgrowth of war—things like 
radar and other electronic aids to 
flight. 

One thing that affects -reliability of 
service adversely is the unwieldy and 
too complicated book of rules. For in- 
stance, we are prevented from making 
perfectly safe landings because of rule 
practices which seem to me obsolete. 
We are prevented from making flights 
when the weather is good at both ter- 
minals of the flight because there is a 


Solar Heat for Tomorrow's 


pur solar heating down as one of 
the brightest spots on the Ameri- 
can home’s horizon. Today, because 
its intrinsic advantages have been 
proven, adherents of solar heating are 
multiplying rapidly. 

The principle of heating homes by 
capturing the sun’s rays goes back to 
the time of Socrates. It is only recent- 
ly, however, upon the advent of ther- 
mopane—a double plate glass pane 
with a metal-sealed dehydrated air 
space in between—that solar heating 
became thoroughly practicable. Ther- 
mopane does what ordinary windows 
can’t, prevents loss of heat at night. 

For the present, solar homes will be 
limited to those financially able to get 
what they want. A large lot is impera- 
tive, for most rooms—at least those 
used for daytime living—must face 
South, fronted by a clear, unbroken 
expanse of glass. A wide eave or 
“overhang” to shade the house from 
the midsummer sun and to let in the 
oblique rays of Winter, is another re- 
quirement. 

Against these disadvantages, day- 
light engineers chalk up some startling 
selling points. Take the matter of fuel 
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stretch of poor weather—which ex- 
perience has shown would be entirely 
safe to fly through or over—some- 
where along the line in between. 

I need not say, I am sure, that I am 
for safety first, last and all the time. 
The remarkable safety record of air 
transport, getting better with the years, 
is one of its most priceless assets. 
Nothing should ever be done to mini- 
mize safety. At the same time we 
should be realistic enough to simplify 
rules in the light of our flying experi- 
ence. 


ENGINES IMPROVED 


Some of the restrictive rules in the 
present book are based on the fear of 
the failure of one engine at take-off 
or in a stretch of bad weather flanked 
on either end of the run by good 
weather. But modern aircraft engines 
do not fail—not, at any rate, for an 
appreciable percentage of service. The 
durability of the C-47 and the Pratt & 
Whitney 1830 engine—in terrible cli- 
mate and moisture and storm in the 
Pacific; with mixtures of sand and 
gasoline in the African desert; under 
well-nigh impossible conditions every- 


savings. A full year’s ‘study—made in 
co-operation with the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, of a solar house in Chi- 
cago—showed fuel savings one-third 
less than the official prediction of In- 
stitute engineers. One day in January, 
the mercury outside read 17 degrees 
below zero. Inside, it went up to 85, 
and the thermostatically controlled 
furnace did not function from 8:30 
A. M. to after 8 that evening. 

Shrinkage of electric light expenses 
comprises another advantage. Accord- 
ing to this Institute study, lights did 
not have to be switched on until two 
hours after residents of traditionally- 
built homes turned on theirs. Add to 
these points the presence of a high, 
natural level of illumination, a long- 
distance view afforded by high, wide 
windows, and the striking modernity 
of solar planning, and you can see 
why the popularity of sun houses is 
growing so fast. 

To date, most solar houses have been 
custom-built, but plans are underway 
in at least one company—Green’s 
Ready-Built Homes, Rockford, Illinois 
—to mass-produce pre-fabricated solar 
homes. 


where—should give us some new ideas 
on engine and airplane failures, lead- 
ing to more realistic rules. 

The other day I came in for a land- 
ing at Memphis and ran into a rule 
which does not contribute to safety— 
quite the reverse. At 2,000 feet we 
could see every detail on the field. It 
was wholly safe to land. But there was 
an occasional wisp of light scud blow- 
ing across, low down. The tower, hav- 
ing reported this condition to a down-- 
town weather office, was instructed to 
delay our landing. So we were held 15 
minutes, circling, before being al- 
lowed to land. In that time that wisp 
of scud might easily have closed in 
that airport, which was completely 
safe to land on when we first came 
over. 

Neither the Government nor the air 
transport industry is doing as well as 
it could with the “know-how” it al- 
ready has. But to get fares down to the 
point where they should be, we must 
get the utmost in service, efficiency and 
reliability out of every airplane. The 
big demand for air travel is here and 
now. We must meet it with everything 
we've got. 


Homes 


Important as daylight engineering 
of homes may soon become, some 
architects think its greatest success 
lies in heating and illuminating public 
buildings—hospitals, schools and office 
structures. The Lake County Sana- 
torium in Waukegan, IIl., built along 
solar lines, saves about $1,500 yearly 
in fuel costs. 

At present, solar heating is primarily 
a matter for the architect who arranges 
rooms so that they receive the maxi- 
mum amount of sunlight in the Winter 
and. the minimum amount in the 
Summer. But the day is not far off 
when solar heating will also become a 
job for the mechanical engineer. 
Everyone has heard how residents in 
Florida and California have for many 
years used devices for heating water 
by the sun’s radiation. These “sun 
heaters” actually are water-filled coils 
of pipe laid on roofs, with the sun- 
heated water circulating to a tank in 
the attic. 

Engineers believe that before long it 
will be possible not only to heat homes 
by “stored sun-power” but also to cool 
them during the Summer, making them 
a better place in which to live. 
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Your Credit Ils Good 


ITH reconversion now under 
way, credit men—bankers, small 
loan companies, retail credit 
grantors and credit bureaus—are gird- 
ing for an early return to a period of 
large-scale personal credit. Small loan 
business and instalment credit have 
been comparatively quiescent during 
the war, for several reasons: (1) The 
existence of Regulation W, which 
largely restricted the type of goods 
which could be sold on time and set 
high down payments—ranging from 
20% to 331%4%—and short time lim- 
its for repayment; (2) the flush finan- 
cial status of most citizens, who re- 
frained from buying much on credit 
so long as they had plenty of money; 
(3) the shortage of consumer goods. 
With reports from all manufactur- 
ing fronts indicating an early return 
in quantity of long-wanted luxuries or 
simple necessities, the greatest buying 
spree on record seems to be on the 
economic horizon. But will it all be 
for cash? A resounding “No,” say 
credit men, who cite convincing argu- 
ments to support their contention. 
Successful reconversion, they contend, 
should go hand in hand with an un- 
loosing of the credit gates. Although 
they are cognizant of the huge sums 
of money in savings accounts all over 
the country, they’re certain that only 
a small percentage of this huge hoard 
is going to be spent haphazardly. 


FUNDS FOR THE FUTURE 


In the first place, they feel that 
people who remember the pinch of the 
last depression are not going to be 
so ready to liquidate their hard-earned 
nest eggs for luxuries, household 
equipment and autos. Millions of peo- 
ple today have sizable bank accounts 
who never had them before; and they 
don’t intend to lose them if they can 
help it. Millions more have acquired 
bonds in large amounts, and have 
them earmarked for the future—for 
children’s education, an overseas trip, 
the unexpected emergency. There is 
also considerable publicity by the 
Treasury to induce people to hold onto 





Paut D. Green, publicity man and free 
lance writer, is a frequent contributor to 
many national magazines. 
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these obligations until maturity, rather 
than cash them in for purchases which 
could just as well be made on time. 
Everybody needs so many things 
that they have to allot their savings 
towards their most urgent needs— 
home repairing, the family car, furni- 
ture, a medical overhaul, a refriger- 
ator, radio-phonograph and a whole 
line of electrical appliances. Few peo- 
ple will be able to pay cash for all 
these items. Another important factor 
is the fact that 11,000,000 service men 
and women are returning to civilian 
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Will removal of credit 
restrictions be the key 
to post-war prosperity? 
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life needing everything from shoe 
strings to a home, but with practically 
no savings. And, ironically, they have 
virtually no way of accumulating 
enough money to meet all their imme- 
diate requirements, Cash benefits un- 
der the GI Bill of Rights will be a 
mere pittance. 

As late as July 18th, the board of 
governors of the Federal Reserve 
Board denied a request to ease Regu- 
lation W restrictions for veterans. 
Their belief was that it would be a 
long step towards encouraging wild- 
cat inflation, which would hurt the 
veterans instead of helping them. How- 
ever, credit men are of a different 
opinion. They point out that people 
with plenty of cash rarely buy on 
credit, so that removing the restric- 
tions for the worthy millions who 
don’t have the cash wouldn’t neces- 
sarily convert cash-buyers into credit 
buyers. Credit, they claim, will be the 
keystone to post-war prosperity. Keep- 
ing credit barriers up indefinitely, 
then, may deprive millions of much- 
needed merchandise and reduce manu- 
facturers’ income. 

Credit men universally agree that 
your credit is good. Listen to A. B. 
Buckeridge, general manager of the 
Credit Bureau of Greater New York 
and past president of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America: 


“You can take a chance on the vast 
majority of Americans at all times, 
Before and during the war, the per. 
centage of losses to retail establish. 
ments on charge and instalment ac- 
counts has stayed at the same level— 





approximately 4/10 of one per cent, | 


Our main job is to protect the store 
keeper, the merchant, the utility com- 
pany, against even this percentage.” 


Thus the responsibility of protecting | 


the tremendous cash investment of 
bankers, finance companies, manufac- 
turers and distributors seems to fall 
on the credit bureaus which supply 
the information on which credit man- 
agers base their decisions. Credit bu- 
reaus themselves never rate or pass on 
credit, leaving that job to the mer- 
chants. 

They are fully aware of their part 


' in the over-all picture, and are already 


undertaking a complete revision of 
their files, to bring 50,000,000 Ameri- 
cans up to date as they apply for 
credit. 

“It’s going to be a tough job,” says 


Buckeridge. “Our credit customer of © 
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tomorrow is going to be an entirely © 
different fellow. For example, many © 


individuals who were consistently bad 
payers on charge accounts, because of 
their inability to live within their m- 
come, have attained a sort of credit 
standing during the war by paying up 
bills promptly. This doesn’t necessarily 
mean, though, that they’re going to 
ride into the post-war era with a carte- 
blanche rating because of abnormal 
conditions. 


PERIOD OF UNCERTAINTY 


“Then there’s the vast group of peo- 
ple who, comparatively poor before 
the war, used credit for most pur- 
chases, but paid their debts. Now they 
find themselves in a higher financial 
standing. They’ve been shuttling from 
one war job to another, earning high 
wages and in many cases saving a 
good portion of them. Already these 
individuals have seen the retrench- 
ment of industrial activity on all 


fronts, and an uncertain period con- | 


fronts them. Their incomes will drop 
sharply, probably before they'll have 
time to adjust themselves to new con- 
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ditions. We'll have to keep close watch 
on them. 

“But the most important group of 
all, the thousands of new business men 
—chiefly veterans who take advantage 
of loan privileges in the GI Bill of 
Rights to set up small enterprises— 
are the ones who will need guidance.” 

The ACBA expects to enlarge its 
membership from 1,300 to 2,000 cred- 
it bureaus as post-war expansion takes 
effect, and to reach the many commu- 
nities where veterans’ enterprises will 
be operating. It is setting up a depart- 
ment of advice for small businesses, 
especially those opened by returning 
service men, aimed at helping them 
along the difficult road of profitable 
enterprise. The little business man will 
have to resort to granting credit and 
he will need expert advice if he is to 
have a healthy business. 


LOSSES MEAN HIGHER PRICES 


The Association has evidence that 
stores who have encouraged charge ac- 
counts indiscriminately, without re- 
course to credit bureau files, show a 
percentage of loss on sales as high as 
10% of their total. This naturally is 
reflected in lower profits and even 
bankruptcy,. but, in any case, higher 
prices than the competitor who takes 
advantage of professional credit infor- 
mation. 

One safeguard is recognized, how- 
ever, as being needed in credit men’s 
plans. Credit men are awake to the 
dangers of over-extension of their ser- 
vices. Many, in fact, will be content 
to ride along with current restrictive 
policies indefinitely, because of the 
lessening of responsibility. They will 
discourage indiscriminate granting of 
credit merely to meet a goal. The dan- 
gers.are on both sides of the fence— 
the purchaser can over-buy and crip- 
ple himself, and retail stores can weak- 
en their own financial structure by 
haphazard credit granting. Close co- 
operation between credit agencies and 
retail stores will prevent either side 
from tipping over. 
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Governments of force are transi- 
tory by their very nature, since 
the human being, and especially 
the civilized man, resists being 
oppresssed by the sword or any 
arbitrary power not in accord- 
ance with the law.—Juan An- 
Tonio Rios, President of Chile. 
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«sethey Looked for a Trademark 


Such Armorer s The noble knights and sires of the 
marks identified Middle Ages held the Armorer in 
armor of finest ‘ Z 
workmanship and high esteem, and the fame of his 

quality. skill spread from Court to Court. 


EAGLE-A His mark on gleaming cuirass or 


helmet was eagerly scrutinized by 
the lordly patrons. Protecting the 
purchaser by a mark of quality is a 

FF 


practice almost as old as civilization. 


PAPERS Today, we also give you this same 
This famous water- protection by watermarking 
mark is your guar- 
antee of value in 


paper. EAGLE-A 
CONTRACT BOND 


with the famous Eagle-A Trade- 
mark. This modern business letterhead paper, of 75% cotton con- 
tent, is made by skilled craftsmen to specific standards of quality. 


Specify Eagle-A Contract Bond to your Printer, Lithographer or 
Engraver. 


Ask your stationer for 
EAGLE-A CONTRACT BOND BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 


EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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Behind the Labor Scene 


RBES digests all labor publica- 

tions—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 
characteristic extracts, without com- 
ment, on this page. 


“WHAT IS A STRIKE?" 


From Southern California T eamster 
(AFL): 

What is a strike? 

A strike is not a necessary evil nor 
is it evil to strike. Strikes can be and 
are in the main, peaceful. A strike is the 
final resource of workers whose em- 
ployers refuse demands regardless of 
merits. 

Strikes are an integral part of indus- 
trial democracy. Strikes are democracy 
in action. 

Business continually harps on free 
enterprise or freedom to conduct their 
business. What about free enterprise 
for labor? The strike is free enterprise. 


“FREE ENTERPRISE" 


From Toledo Union. Journal (CIO): 

FREE ENTERPRISE? In view of the 
present Big Business double-talk slogan 
of Free Enterprise, it might be well 
again to look at the record. How 
“free” is Free Enterprise? According 
to Dr. William Thorp, economist for 
Dun & Bradstreet, two-tenths of one 
per cent (.2%) of U. S. corporations 
actually own and control fifty-two per 
cent (52%) of the voting stock of all 
corporations. 

To get an idea how “free” enterprise 
is for the little business man, consider 
the following concentration of power: 

Cigarettes, three companies control 
80% of business; 

Autos, three companies, 86% of 
business; 

Aluminum, two companies, 100% 
of business; 

Beef products, two companies con- 

‘trol 47% of business; 

Copper, four companies, 78% of 
business; 

Plate glass, two companies, 95% of 
business; 

Iron ore, four companies, 64% of 
business; 

Steel, three companies, 60.5% of 
business. 

This is but a partial list of the hand- 
ful of giant corporations holding 
American “Free Enterprise” in a tight 
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fist. It is now historical knowledge 
that 60 families control the financial 
destinies of 130 million Americans. 
When we hear, therefore, talk about 
“Free Enterprise” suffering if the 130 
million are given security by their 
Government, we actually are talking 
about just enough people to crowd a 
9x12 room. 


“RESCUING NAZI TRUSTS" 


From NE News (CIO), official or- 
gan of the United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers of America (cir- 
culation, 437,892) : 

U. S. Industrialists Would Rescue 
Nazi Trusts. American industrialists 
now determining military policy in 
Germany have recommended the scrap- 
ping of the Potsdam agreement on 
German reparations to permit the de- 
feated enemy to once again rebuild 
export trade and raise its living stand- 
ards. 

The proposal to deny the Nazis the 
right to raise themselves above the 
level of the neighboring countries was 
first made by the United States through 
President Roosevelt. 

The Russians, it is reported, pro- 
posed limiting German production of 
steel, a basic war material, to 3,000,- 
000 tons a year. This latest United 
States report calls for setting this at 
10,000,000 tons, even though in 1932, 
last pre-Hitler year, the Germans only 
used 4,000,000 tons domestically and 
produced an additional 1,500,000 tons 
for export. 

Representatives of General Motors, 
Republic Steel and the banking firm of 


SITDOWN STRIKE 





From Pennsylvania Labor News (AFL) 


Dillon, Reed & Co., are among the ex. 
perts who are coming to the rescue of 
the Nazis. 


FULL-EMPLOYMENT PLAN 
From Ford Facts (CIO): 


In five out of every six years since 
the Civil War ended we have suffered 
from sizable unemployment in our 
country. Unemployment and depres. 
sions seemed to follow wars with 
monotonous regularity. .. . 

Now we are at the end of the most 
destructive war in all history. And 
unless we get together and plan firmly 
for continuous full employment, we 
shall again be faced with a depression 
far worse than the one created by 
World War I in co-operation with the 
Hoover Administration. . . . 

We can prevent another depression 


only if we nail down and secure con- | 


tinuous full employment. . . , 

What we must have is an overall 
plan regarding wages, price control, 
taxes, every aspect of social security, 
community development, planning for 
more education and for leisure, the 
establishment of racial and religious 
equality, and all these must be inte- 
grated by a Federal Full-Employment 
Plan to assure the continued success 
of such a program. 


“CONGRESSIONAL DEMAGOGY" 
From ACA News (CIO): 
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The nation witnessed a disgusting © 


sight these past few days when Con- 
gress began to act speedily to reduce 
taxes for the rich corporations on the 
very heels of its refusal to act on grant- 
ing adequate unemployment compen- 
sation for workers. . . . 


A dramatic example of the way Con- | 


gress has taken care of the large cor- 
porations was provided recently in the 
steel industry. The CIO presented evi- 
dence at a Labor Board hearing that 
a small steel company, which in nor- 
mal times had earned not more than 
$30,000 yearly was able to get a re- 
fund of over $300,000 in taxes for 
staying idle in the last few months due 
to cutbacks. The workers in the plant 
received nothing—no severance pay, 
little unemployment insurance. . . . 

We will have to remember this kind 
of Congressional demagogy on election 
day and act accordingly. 
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red plants have already been declared Surplus as possible. 
be : Property by the Army, Navy and other war They are to be sold or leased through Recon- 
ith | agencies. More and more plants will be de-_ struction Finance Corporation which has 
; clared surplus from now on. All of these the responsibility of seeing to it that war 
7 properties are scheduled to be turned over to plants become job-providers without delay. 
in 
nly 
“+ EVERY PLANT IN THIS CATEGORY 1S OPEN FOR NEGOTIATIONS NOW 
"0 CREDIT TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 
the 
It is obvious that the first step is to help available to you as soon as it completes its 
lon j private industry secure the plants which will wartime work. 
al turn out the nation’s postwar production. Pending the completion of negotiations, RFC 
stands ready to provide interim leases when 
rall ; You do not have to wait until a government- feasible on a month-to-month basis pending 
- i owned property has been labelled “‘surplus”. If formal lease or outright purchase. 
ity, | ee ¥ ; 
oe ' you start negotiations immediately, the plant The most important consideration is . . . keep 
the | that you want to buy or lease may be made America working! 
aa HERE IS THE SIMPLE, THREE-STEP PROCEDURE FOR GETTING COMPLETE 
ent INFORMATION ON ALL AVAILABLE WAR SURPLUS PLANTS. 
cess o e s e e 
® Get in touch with your nearest local RFC Disposing Agency, listed below. 
Wire, write, phone or call in person. 
i @ Talk to the competent, specialized personnel assigned to that office. 
,0n- - ~ e ° o + 
luce & @ Carry on negotiations directly with the same local RFC Disposing Agency. 
the 
ant- 
ox This CURRENT CATALOGUE will help you locate the 
_ plant you need from the 1300 government-owned plants 
lesa You can have this handy, ready-reference booklet with a 
the complete description of every plant scheduled to be turned 
: back to private industry. Write today to your local RFC 
_ Disposing Agency for your free copy. 
that 
nor- 
than 
| re- 
| Gass IMECONSTRUCTION /cINANCE UORPORATION 
due 
lant A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 
pay, AGENCIES LOCATED AT: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS 
me DENVER + DETROIT - HELENA + HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO. + LITTLE ROCK * LOS ANGELES 
kind LOUISVILLE » MINNEAPOLIS - NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK » OKLAHOMA CITY - OMAHA + PHILADELPHIA 
tion PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND - ST. LOUIS » SALT LAKE CITY » SAN ANTONIO » SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - SPOKANE “ 
OMNES SS to 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED PLANTS 


Many modern, fully-equipped industrial 
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Let's Put Courtesy 
Back Into Business 


URING the war, a great deal of 

wrath was vented on surly wait- 

ers, snarly delivery men and flip 
department-store clerks—and not with- 
out considerable foundation. They 
knew they could get away with almost 
anything, and, in many retail estab- 
lishments, the situation got pretty bad. 
Soon, however, filling station attend- 
ants will be cleaning windshields 
again, bus drivers will smile once in 
a while, and hotel clerks will be some- 
what less haughty. 

But what about general business 
itself? Your business? Courtesy has 
to come back here, too. Sure, you’ve 
been short-handed. The telephone has 
jangled constantly, too many people 
wanted to see you, and too many of 
them stayed too long. You had be- 
fuddling regulations, restrictions, di- 
rectives, and a hundred and one other 
distractions. 

Isn’t it time now, however, to rein- 
state some of the simple business cour- 
tesies you used to be so careful about 
—the kind of thoughtfulness which 
helped outsiders to form good opin- 
ions of you and your company? Per- 
haps it would be well to start with 
yourself first, checking up on the 
habits you may have developed under 
the stress of war—habits that you 
normally wouldn’t tolerate in your 
business. 


ARE YOU REALLY SO BUSY? 


For example, like everybody else, 
you do a lot of business over the tele- 
phone. Are your telephone manners 
now everything they should be? In the 
first place, are you honestly so all- 
fired busy that you can’t answer your 
own phone? Isn’t this business of 
having our secretaries always answer 
our phones for us simply fancy win- 
dow dressing? A lot of “big men” 
I know answer their own phones, and 
they somehow don’t figure that it does 
too much harm to their prestige. 





Jay AcHELL, a public relations man himself, 


has drawn on personal experience for this 
article. 
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By JAY ACHELL 


Recently a friend of mine joined a 
large company in a top job. On his 
first day, the president, who had chosen 
him over several able men, said: “Bill, 
would you mind one small bit of ad- 
vice? To prove to these folks around 
here that you’re pretty regular, why 
not answer your own phone—at least 
for a while?” 

Some of you may violently disagree 
and insist that you can’t be bothered 
every minute with unnecessary calls. 
All right. But here’s one big “don’t”: 
Don’t, for the Lord’s sake, allow your 
secretary to snap at callers with a curt 
and abrupt “Who’s calling?” Are you 
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Today, more than ever, 
good business manners 
are very good business 
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afraid of the tax collector? The FBI? 
Your client? Sure, you'll catch a few 
calls you'd rather not have: A call 
from a never-say-die insurance man; 
or perhaps the secretary of your local 
Ladies Hearsay Club asking for an 
advertisement for their Fall musicale. 
But you can risk a few of these, can’t 
you? It’s simply a goodwill task—and 
it means good business. 

I had a shock last week when I tele- 
phoned the office of a newly formed 
public relations counselor. I wanted to 
speak to the boss himself, but: “Who’s 
calling?” I was asked, bluntly and 
suspiciously. I told her. Then, plain 
as day, I overheard: “Mr. Blank, do 
you know anyone named Achell?” 
Public relations? That gentleman had 
better take a dose of his own counsel. 

How about your visitors? Ever send 
out a cold word by your secretary 
that it’s absolutely impossible for you 
to .see the fellow in your reception 
room? Of course, he should have had 
an appointment. But unless you're a 
purchasing agent or somebody with 
long lines of people every day waiting 
to see you, is it.too.much to pick up 


your phone and speak to the fellow 
anyhow? It won’t take much time to 
tell him you’re sorry you're tied up. 
You might even ask if his business 
might be handled right there over the 
phone, in order to save both of you 
time. If it can be, fine. But if he still 
wants to see you personally, can’t you 
set a definite time then and there? In 
that way the caller leaves happy, with 
a “There’s a swell company” attitude. 
And don’t forget-—your company may 
have salesmen on the road, too. 


One very busy executive has worked 


out a plan with his secretary whereby 


when delays are unavoidable she goes | 
out personally to see the caller with | 


something like: “Mr. Blank will see 


you just as soon as he possibly can. | 


His meeting seems to be running long- 
er than he expected. If you still prefer 
to wait, I know he'll see you; but if 
you have any other appointments, per- 
haps I could arrange a later time for 
you.” 


ADVICE FOR CALLERS 
Perhaps a word should be said here 


for the benefit of the caller. Old timers, | 
of course, know this, but a lot of} 


young ex-service men may be starting 


out soon in their first selling job. If | 


you want to see a man, it’s much better 
to phone for an appointment for a 
certain time. Then, be there on time. 


Don’t hang around after you’ve said 
your piece. And, generally, try not to | 


call after four o’clock, unless the man 
you want to see suggests it. There’s 
too much to be done at the end of 
every day. 

New faces are now going to be ap- 
pearing in your office or plant, too. 
Many will be men who have been in 
some war-hurried business where cour- 
tesy may not always have been the 
order of the day. A tough Marine drill 
instructor has many admirable vir- 
tues, but courtesy is seldom his strong 
point. All of which adds up to a prob- 
lem for you as the boss. There'll have 
to be some’ changes made. 

First of all, display a little friendly 
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consideration yourself. Chances are 
that your lead here will be noticed— 
and followed. Unless there are an enor- 
mous number of employees, why not 
make the effort to know the names of 
everybody who works for you, or 
whose work touches yours in any way, 
especially the newcomers to your out- 
fit? It may be a good-sized job, but 
it’s worth the time it takes. 

Knowing your employees personally 
puts a further obligation on you— 
that of speaking to them when you 
meet them in elevators and halls. It 
costs little and works wonders for 
morale. 

Another way to bring courtesy back 
into business is to go out of your way 
to show appreciation to your employees 
for especially well done work. Some 
large companies go in for fancy 
awards and certificates to honor em- 
ployees’ performance “above and be- 
yond the call of duty.” Most of these 
are well worthwhile. But the apprecia- 
tion that really rings the bell is to be 
called in by the boss and thanked per- 
sonally for an especially good order, 
for the accuracy and thoroughness of 
a certain report, or for a suggestion 
that saves the company money. Here 
again the cost is absurdly low. 

Incidentally, a short personal note 
of thanks from the boss does double 
duty, because of the extra circulation 
it gets at home with the wife and in- 
laws. Make it a part of your job to 
find out what employees deserve these 
notes—and don’t be sparing with 
them. They pay big dividends. 


OPEN-DOOR POLICY 


Another thing, do you have the repu- 
tation among your employees of being 
hard to get to? An open-door policy 
is mighty good for building morale— 
and you never know how good an idea 
one of your people may have. I like 
offices where doors stay open. Close 
them, of course, when you don’t want 
to be disturbed temporarily, but let 
the fresh air and your employees blow 
in freely the rest of the time. 

In fact, why not single out new em- 
ployees one at a time, invite them in, 
tell them you hope they’ll like their 
jobs and to drop in to see you when- 
ever they think they have an idea for 
the good of the company and its em- 
ployees? 

Elementary? Sure; but still sound. 
Remember that V-J Day marked—or 
should have marked—a new day in 
human relations in business. 
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In BLACK and WHITE, 
HUBER RESOURCE- fulness 


STANDS OUT! 





OIL is one of Huber’s many important resources. Versatile in its uses, 
petroleum and its derivatives are prime ingredients of high grade, mod- 
ern news and publication inks. Up from the ground comes this precious 
fluid to find its way into print that informs, entertains and influences 
millions of people. 


Unique in the ink industry, Huber produces most of the ingredients 
used in the production of its black inks—from the ground up. Because of 
this, the uniformity and quality of Huber news and publication inks are 
recognized standards. If you are impressed with the readability of your 
favorite newspaper, the chances are it is printed with Huber ink. 


Over the war years, much of our energy has been devoted to the pro- 
duction of critical war material; WY EX Carbon Black, SUPREX Clay 
and synthetic rubber chemicals. This has added a wealth of research 
knowledge, vastly expanded production capacity and experience which 
promises an interesting peacetime future. 


Today, we are eager to place our 
widened knowledge, and increased 
facilities at the disposal of those who 
want only the Jest in printing inks. 


J. M. Huser, Inc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 





PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS. 





























style and 
distinction 


Here is a suspender for you—so 
comfortable you don't know it's on 
—so sure it never skids off. Only 
Paris Free-Swings have an exclusive 
swivel action back that moves with 
every motion, gives with every ges- 
ture—"Can'tskid off yourshoulders.” 
Ask for All Elastic Paris Free-Swing 
Suspenders, $1.50 to $3.50. Also 
wear Famous Paris Belts and Paris 
Garters—at fine stores everywhere. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 
Chicago * New York * Los Angeles 


_ = 
- Swit ion Back 
Patented Free - Swing hg ¢ Rotary Action Bac 


Free-Swing ae Suspenders 








Can't skid off your shoulders 
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BLOW-OUT PROOF TIRE 


Good news for truck owners is Fire- 
stone’s development of a practically 
blow-out proof tire. A  wire-corded 
heavy duty model, it’s designed to give 
exceptionally long mileage under 
rough usage. The tire’s base is fine 
metal wire cord, firmly bonded with 
rubber. 


ENGINEERING SHORT CUT 

A unique photo-production process, 
known as “photolofting,” is one of the 
latest reconversion aids. A wartime de- 





velopment of the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
the process permits engineering plans 
to be photographed on sheet metal 
with uniform accuracy, eliminates 
many steps required in tool making. 
Photo-lofting made practicable the 
mass production of large aircraft, is 
expected to hasten the production of 
various peacetime products. 


FARMING AIDS 


More helps for the farmer: The U. S. 
Rubber Co.’s newly developed fungi- 
cide affords control of fruit and vege- 
table rot. A light brown powder, in- 
soluble in water, it may be used either 
as a dusting powder on seed or, dis- 
persed in water, applied as a liquid 
foliage spray. The company has also 
come up with a selective weed killer, 
recommended for lawns and golf 
courses as well as for spraying crops. 


CLEAN-UP 


For industry: A one-man blasting 
machine, using steel grit instead of 
sand, eliminates the danger common 
to ordinary sand blasters by means of 
a vacuum attachment which picks up 
the grit blown out, thus preventing 
flying particles from getting into equip- 





ment or hitting people. The machine 


“Electrikbroom,” 


New Ideas 


also does away with the danger of sili- 
cosis. . . . For home and office: The 
a modern styled, 
lightweight (644 lb.) vacuum cleaner, 
that’s said to be capable of doing prac- 
tically all the things a heavy vacuum 
cleaner can do. This gadget takes up 
little space, has four attachments that 
permit it to clean all types of floors 
and coverings. 


FOOD NOTES 


Add two more methods of food pre- 
serving: (1) Freeze-drying, learned 
from preserving blood plasma; (2) 


- electronic heat blanching. Still in the 


experimental stage, both processes 
show promise of wide application in 
the food industry. . . . A method of 
quick-freezing, now used by the Army, 
makes it possible to keep whole milk 
for as long as three months at a time. 
This development is expected to open 
many new fields for civilian use. 
<* 
SUPER SERVICE 
Shell Oil Co.’s “Service Station of 


Tomorrow” features mobile lubricating 
equipment that cuts servicing time one- 





third, is so clean that a mechanic at- 
tired in dinner clothes can do a com- 
plete lubrication job. 


HOME COOLER 


A refreshing addition to the post- 
war honie is the Ebco Co.’s new type 
water cooler, which will keep a gallon 
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of water ice-cold at ail times. Only 10 
inches square, it can be placed on a 
handy tray or table, ready for use. The 
only attention required is to renew the 
water jar as emptied. 


TROPICALIZED PACKAGING 


This cut-away view of a moisture- 
proof package shows electronic equip- 
ment swathed in “garments” that pro- 





tect this valuable material from dam- 
age caused by fungus, corrosion and 
other effects of high temperatures and 
excessive humidity. 


EYE-SAVERS 


No more squint in plant or labora- 
tory—that’s the result of American 
Optical Co.’s “Plastic Loupe.” Worn 
like spectacles, in a light plastic frame, 
the device is adjustable for different 
facial contours and eye widths. Made 
with magnifying glass, it’s a boon to 


| laboratory technicians, inspectors, die 
| makers, etc. . . 
| glasses, developed by Bausch & Lomb, 


. Gradient density sun 


now permit flyers to look directly at 
the sun, yet allow normal horizontal 
vision. . . . Special glare-reducing gog- 


gles, particularly suitable for welding 


operations, are a Yale University inno- 
vation. 


"EXTRA!" 


A novel method of fund raising is 
that devised by the local Kiwanis Club 
in South Bend, Ind., whose members 
became “‘newsboys” during their lunch- 
eon hour. They sold the current edition 
of the local newspaper, 5,000 copies of 
which were donated by the publisher. 
Citizens who bought the papers paid 
any price they wished, all proceeds 
going to a special charity for crippled 
children. 
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Neve turned the comer 


The peak of the Bell System’s 
telephone shortage was in August. 
Then we had about 2,100,000 un- 
filled orders for service. 

More orders are received every 
day, but now we are installing tele- 
phones faster than the new orders 
come in. We will get 700,000 tele- 
phones from July to December 31 
this year, and 700,000 more in the 
first three months of 1946. 

Western Electric, our manufac- 
turing company, is setting up 
every machine it has that will 
make telephone equipment. 

In the next 12 months we expect 
to install more telephones than 
there were in all of France and 
Belgium before the war. 


Even that will not give service 
to every one who wants it in that 
time. There are places where we 
have complicated switchboards to 
install—even places where we must 
build new buildings for the new 
switchboards. 


But we are on our way to give 
service to all who want it—on our 
way to restore Bell System stand- 
ards of service and raise them even 
higher. We are turning our facili- 
ties back to civilian 
service just as fast as 
we turned them to the 
instant needs of war. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE 
Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


ASHINGTON is fumbling bad- 
Wi. Not one post-war problem is 

near solution. Reconstruction is 
close to stalled on dead center. There 
are scant prospects of getting it rolling 
for another couple months. Criticism 
is beginning to fall directly on Presi- 
dent Truman—and this is only the 
beginning. 

In the near-term outlook there is 
little basis for optimism. No program 
for the necessary tidal wave of new 
jobs and increased production is mus- 
tering sufficient leadership to get 
across. Government is moving too 
feebly and too late to gain—or even 
to regain—the impetus of last Sum- 
mer’s record-breaking wartime ac- 
tivity. 

Policy of fairly rigid and bewilder- 
ing controls over prices and profits 
plus virtually no control over wages 
equals confusion. It did not work in 
early days of war and can not work 
today. Truman is gravitating toward 
controlled wage increases but it is ob- 
served waggishly that his passion for 
being decisive is making trouble—that 
he is so decisive he completely re- 
verses himself a couple times each day. 

LaBor- MANAGEMENT — Conference 
starts November 5. No settlement of 
basic differences is in sight. It may 
help clear the air. Labor will try to 
take and keep the initiative, put man- 
agement on the defensive. There has 
been more advance preparation and 
collaboration by labor representatives 
than among management men. 

STRIKES—Many more are coming. 
Autos, steel and milk are among the 
present hot spots; coal trouble is post- 
poned until Spring. Most strikes are 
for higher wages and are coming too 
soon to suit most union leaders. They 
have not abandoned plans to make 
further wage demands when assembly 
lines get going; interference with pro- 
duction then will be more serious than 
now before it is really started. 

Wacres—Rate raises of about 15% 
will be encouraged by increasingly 
definite government commitments. The 
Administration would like to see a 





general boost across the board of this 
amount by end of the year. GM’s sound 
plan for a 45-hour week, of course, 
hasn’t a chance. 

Prices—lIt is becoming less popular 
to hold the line on all kinds of prices. 
Wallace and Schwellenbach are re- 
ported willing to see prices go up per- 
centagewise about half as much as 
wages. Control over plentiful items 
will be dropped by early 1946. OPA 
price policies require immediate and 
drastic changes; new manufacturers 
are being allowed to charge more than 
established firms in many instances. 

PRropucTIon—Business at last is be- 
ginning to point out that wages and 
prices mean nothing unless accom- 
panied by a tremendous upsurge in 
output. Production now is lagging 
badly; clothing and appliances are due 
to remain extremely short for another 
six months at least. Some industrialists 
frankly describe the present climate 
for expansion as “unhealthy” and are 
willing to wait for improvement before 
going ahead. 

Taxes—Ending excess profits taxes 
in 1946 is serving to retard the flow 
of civilian goods in some cases. By 
holding back until the turn of the year, 
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“It's a new idea of mine—a self-picket- 
ing strike sign for bad weather!" 
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manufacturers are going to be able to 
keep a larger share of their profit 
dollars. 

RECONVERSION—Best bet for leader- 
ship in the reconversion picture is 
OWMR’s advisory board headed by 
O. Max Gardner. It is set to be the 
body through which wage-price rela- 
tionships are determined. It also is out 
to compel a thorough overhauling of 
OPA. 

LaBor Disputes—There will be one 
and perhaps two new labor agencies at 
work next year. First, the Administra- 
tion will try to establish a kind of con- 
ciliation or arbitration court to be 
used, by advance agreement, for set- 
tling disputes arising under union con- 
tracts. Second, either a new board or 
a new arm of the labor department will 
be needed to police wage policy. 

Income — Wallace’s glibness in 
dramatizing 60,000,000 jobs is dupli- 
cated in his advocacy of the 200 bil- 
lion-dollar income it will take to make 
them. This figure envisages some fur- 


ther inflation, a decrease of at least | 


10% in the value of today’s dollar. 
It is also admitted that almost one- 
third of such a national income would 


be produced by “public investment”— |} 


in roads, airports, slum clearance, etc. 
—of which not more than half would 
be covered by tax collections. 

EMPLOYMENT—People who have 
lost their jobs are not finding new 
work or wages to their liking. Jobs 
and idle workers now are in fair bal- 
ance, but they do not match up. A 
steady increase in so-called unemploy- 
ment now is anticipated for at least 
six months. 

VETERANS—Inadequacy of GI loan 
set-up is raising pressure for a veteran 
bonus in 1946. This will mount a 


prospects for returning soldiers an¢} 
sailors grow less and less attractive | 


Almost nothing has been accomplished 


toward making jobs for veterans. The) } 


are not as anti-union as some had ex 
pected; many incline to admire the 
power the unions have acquired. |! 
they can’t break in they may form 
some unions of their own. 
SuRPLUSES—This potato was too hol 
for Wallace to handle. RFC will do 
better than Commerce in disposing «| 


about $3,000,000,000 worth of good} 


e 





and equipment, but it will be a bitter} 


headache at best. After States ani) 
cities get first crack at the surpluses 
there will be surprisingly little lef 
that civilians will want except som! 
textile and other staples. 
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Strictly a wartime job, of course, and at no extra 
pay, millions of American soldiers in foreign 
lands have been doing one of the greatest na- 
tional advertising jobs in history! 

These men have been displaying the power of 
American production. They have exhibited 
American-made goods and equipment where 
they have never been shown before—uncon- 
sciously building up a world-wide demand for 
these goods. 

American industry, through sound planning 


based on accurate information, will be able to 
reap the benefits of this tremendous advertising 
job. That’s where the Chase Foreign Department 
can help. For, through the facilities of branch 
offices and correspondent banks all over the 
world, the Chase is a reliable source of the au- 
thoritative information necessary to successfully 
engage in foreign trade. 

To make specific plans now, we suggest that 
you arrange for an early conference with one of 


our Foreign Department officers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NOVEMBER 1, 1945 
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The Pattern of Business 


TELEVISION 


Does the industry face chaos? The 
dramatic disclosure of Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s successful high- 
frequency color television has upset 
proposals to allocate low-band black 
and white transmission. Moreover, it’s 
creating some doubt as to whether or 
not capital risked on low frequency 
transmission systems can be recap- 
tured. . . . Applying a sales yardstick: 
Gimbels, Philadelphia, is undertaking 
the most extensive demonstration yet 
attempted of intra-store television— 
specifically designed to show the 
power of video as a department store 
selling medium by dramatic presenta- 
tion of the store’s merchandise. 


MARKETING 


Reconversion burden will apparently 
be borne by distributors. That’s the 
implication of the Government’s cost 
absorption program, whereby price 
increases granted to manufacturers 
will have to be absorbed by the dis- 
tributors. Moreover, in line with “hold- 


the-line” policies, inventory controls 
will continue on scarce goods. 


PLASTICS 


Despite war-expanded producing 
facilities, plastics producers can’t han- 
dle civilian demands. Why? Existing 
bottleneck, caused by labor and ma- 
terials shortages, is expected to con- 
tinue for some months. 


RAILROADS 


Will the roads’ capital investment be 
jeopardized? That’s what some oper- 
ators fear. How? By tax-subsidized 
transportation systems which may 
place them at a competitive traffic dis- 
advantage. 


METALS 


While the brake on production is 
lifted by the ending of the coal strike, 
it’s expected to take some time before 
the hard-hit steel industry can straight- 
en out its disarranged shipping sched- 
ules and increase production. . . . Cop- 
per problem: Labor shortages and 





of the sum involved. 


HOME OFFICE 





TAX FUNDS 


Unless there is cash with which to pay estate 
taxes, your heirs may be compelled to sell 
income-producing property, perhaps an entire 
business, at distress prices. 


Prudential life insurance can provide the 
necessary cash at the time it will be needed— 
and at an annual cost that is a small percentage 





The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


AMERICA 








wage controversies are reported to be 
a heavy drag on output. Recent con. 
sumption is said to be outrunning cur. 
rent production, with the difference 
being made up by drawing upon stock. 
piles. . . . Sharp disagreement prevails 
over proposed government disposal of 
surplus aluminum producing proper. 
ties. Main aim of government agencies: 
To prevent the industry continuing as 
a monopoly. Dilemma: Whether or not 
to subsidize new aluminum producers, 


FINANCE 


Watchful waiting: That seems to be 
the attitude of small business on the 
advisability of seeking long-term credit 
with government aid. Contract termi- 
nations, as well as general price un- 
certainties, contribute to the delay in 
making applications. 


COAL 


Reconverting industries face a soft- 
coal deficit. Although miners’ return 
to work has stopped an estimated loss 
of more than 1,000,000 tons daily, 
there'll probably be a few more mil- 
lion tons lost before full output is 
achieved, with the total loss due to 
the strike estimated to top 15,000,000 
tons. . . . Watch for an early resump- 
tion of the fight over recognition of a 
supervisory employees’ union. Predic- 
tion: Lewis will reopen this contro- 
versy when renegotiating wage con- 
tracts next Spring. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The housing question is now enter- 
ing a period of testing and perform- 
ance. As wartime restrictions are lifted, 
the Government is launching a six- 
point program to speed building, pre- 
vent price rises. . . . Inflation? It’s 
estimated that building costs have risen 
from one-third to one-half over pre- 
war levels, giving rise to fears of a 
buyers’ strike. . . . While a record five 
year boom is forecast, one observer 
sees little hope of any great volume 
of new construction until Spring or 
Summer of 1946. Reason: The Gov- 
ernment’s refusal to release materials, 
despite warnings of a serious peace: 
time housing shortage. 


AVIATION 


Significant: The industry is seeking 
government aid. Maintenance of 
American air power must depend upon 
much more than commercial and oi 
vate plane orders. Solution of this | 
problem, according to some manufac- 
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turers, can only be achieved through 
an Army-Navy procurement program 
assuring enough volume for their 
plants to produce efficiently, as well as 
to stimulate research. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


War research is now paying off. In 
the railway field, for instance, radar- 
type radio communications systems, as 
well as frequency and amplitude mod- 
ulation, are already being adopted... . 
In the home, a new radio circuit will 
make it possible to realize the advan- 
tages of frequency modulation at a 
cost comparable to that of standard 
band receivers. Another possibility is 
a nation-wide long distance telephone 
system—without wires—as a result of 
the development of pulse-time modula- 
tion. . . . The Army has also come 
out with a radio relay system that 
eliminates the need for long lines in 
certain types of long-distance tele- 
phone and teletype communication. 
.. . In the aviation field, the latest 
development is a complete airport 
radio station, ready to plug into a 
socket and start working. 


RADIO 


Though the OPA is promising radios 
at pre-war prices, don’t count on quan- 
tity production yet. In fact, there'll be 
fewer new sets for the holidays than 
previously estimated. Reason: Slow- 
ness in obtaining component parts is 
restricting output. Pricing difficulties 
are also a delaying factor. 


LABOR 


Still no definite wage solution. The 
issue—higher basic wage rates to com- 
pensate for lower take-home pay. The 
Government seems to approve a 15% 
wage boost, is against the full 30% 
demanded by the unions. Meantime, 
Reconversion Director Snyder believes 
that elimination of overtime, plus re- 
duction in excess profits taxes, will 
enable some industries to grant wage 
increases—without price increases. Re- 
conversion wage-price policy remains 
strictly a “hold-the-line” affair. 


AUTOMOBILES 


With only a handful of new cars 
produced, the automotive industry is 
working under the shadow of unsettled 
labor disputes. Recent strikes in parts 
plants have forced another downward 
revision of new car production fore- 


‘casts. The lowest estimate: 245,000 by 


the year’s end. 
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Place Your 


Christmas Gift Subscriptions 
To FORBES Now—Pay Later! 


ACH year, more and more FORBES readers share their en- 

thusiasm for America’s outstanding magazine of business by 

giving Gift Subscriptions to business friends, associates, clients, 
customers, employees, etc. 


This year, many will want to give FORBES to returning service- 
men as a transition aid and firm “link” to what’s going on in the 
business world. 


FORBES is again pleased to. extend readers the follow- 
ing special Gift Subscription Rates (good only until Dec. 
31, 1945): 


1 One-year Gift Subscription 


2 One-year Gift Subscriptions 
Each Additional One Year Subscription. 


(Canada and foreign $1 a year extra) 


$3 


Your Own New or Renewal Subscription May Be Included 
at These Attractive Rates 





From your own use of FORBES you know how helpful it will 
be to anyone in business. Attractive gift cards, with your name as 
donor, will be mailed to reach each person on your list in the 
Christmas mails along with the first copy of FORBES. Thereafter, 
FORBES will arrive twice each month to remind the recipient 
throughout 1946 of your generosity and thoughtfulness. 


This year, when merchandise is scarce and costly—save time and 
money by giving Gift Subscriptions to FORBES. Avoid hectic last- 
minute shopping sprees—use this convenient method of extending 
Christmas and year ’round greeting to your business friends. 


Simply send us your gift lists now—we mail gift cards and defer 
billing, if you wish. 


Address Dept. A-1 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


The Magazine of Sound 
Business Interpretation 




















Hearty Welcome 


AWAITS 


New Industries 


LARGE and SMALL 


Pensacola offers exciting op- 
portunities for many types of in- 
dustry — paint, varnish, small 
boats, furniture, woodcraft, soap, 
textiles, shoes, fertilizer, linoleum, 
canning, luggage—many, many 
other kinds of businesses. 


A hearty welcome awaits the 
industrialists, large or small, who 
locate in Pensacola, Our largest 
industries—the Weis-Fricker Ma- 
hogany Mill and Newport In- 
dustries, Inc., have pledged co- 
operation to newcomers. Full 
community cooperation is as- 
sured. 


Pensacola’s year-round pleas- 
ant climate permits great savings 
in plant construction and main- 
tenance. Native-born labor is 
plentiful and cooperative. Low- 
cost power, natural gas, coal and 
oil are abundant. The soft water 
is 99.98 per cent pure. There are 
two railroads with splendid port 
facilities, a magnificent harbor, 
major airline and an intracoastal 
waterway from the Mexican bor- 
der to New Jersey. Taxes are low. 


Pensacola invites you to in- 
vestigate these possibilities. Write 
today for specific information. 


I I AY [MIE | 
Hole 








B. C. Forbes’ Forecast: 


Despite All Uncertainties, 


Stock Outlook Is Bullish 


HE fact that the American people 

are as much concerned over the 

attitude and actions of organized 
labor as they are over the attitude and 
actions of the United States Govern- 
ment testifies to the unprecedented 
power unions have won. 

President Roosevelt, by toadying to 
organized labor, claiming ability to 
swing millions of votes, incited advent 
of today’s conditions. His successor 
has tried to straddle, but has leaned 
towards Labor. 

All eyes will be focused on the de- 
liberations of the Labor-Management 
Conference called for November 5th. 

Unless our more belligerent labor 
leaders can be induced to modify their 
dictatorial tactics, little is likely to be 
accomplished. 

A deadlock—which is entirely prob- 
able—would throw responsibility for 
establishing a definite wage-price pol- 
icy squarely upon the Administration 
and Congress. 

The issues are so fundamental, so 
vitally affecting our whole economic 
future, that it should not be left to 
industry alone to battle against labor 
demands which would, if conceded, in- 
evitably inflict upon the country, first, 
injurious inflation, and later, depres- 
sion, unemployment, incapacity to ful- 
fill the role the whole world looks ex- 
pectantly to America to play in help- 
ing a very sick world to regain health. 

Bluntly, inflation would deflate 
America’s present high, unparalleled 
position in the world. It would cause 
us, after being victorious in war, to 
forfeit peacetime victory, lasting pros- 
perity. 

FIRMNESS WILL IMPRESS RUSSIA | 


Russia, although pledged to co- 
operate with other United Nations, is 
persisting in playing a lone, indepen- 
dent, autocratic hand. She is making 
unilateral agreements with liberated 
countries, without consulting the 
United States or Britain, contrary to 
Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin pacts. 

Palpably, Stalin is determined to 
dominate vast areas in Eastern and 
Southern Europe, stretching from Fin- 
land to Balkan countries, inclusive, is 


} 


determined to enthrone Russia 
against Western Europe. 

Britain, tragically weakened by th 
war, is less able than the United Stata 
to restrain Soviet Russia. Happily, ve 
don’t have to kow-tow to Russia. We 
need nothing from Russia. Russig 
wants billions of loans, credit, from us, 

Therefore, President Truman should 
refuse to knuckle under. He should 
adamantly insist upon Russia honoring 
her international agreements. 

Stalin has nothing but contempt for 
weakness, But he respects firmness, 
wedded to power. Let President Tre 
man fearlessly assert this country’s 
rights, and Stalin probably will alte 
his high-handed tactics. 


HOPEFULNESS PERMISSIBLE 


In the thick of all this labor turmoil 
it might be well to recall a time-tested 
Wall Street adage: “Never sell 
strikes.” 

Despite all international and domes 
tic uncertainties, this writer regard 
the long-term outlook for sound stods 
as inspiring. 

Idle savings are mountainous, inter 
est rates are at an all-time low, unfilled 
consumer demands are the most colos 
sal ever, some measure of inflation i 
regarded as inevitable, 1946 corpore 
tion taxes definitely will be lowered. 

Everything justifies expectation o 
higher values for choice equity secur 
ities. 


AnysBopy Wanna Bet? 


Courtesy N. Y. World-Teleg 
FORBE 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
Completes a Quarter Century of Service 


to BUSINESS MEN and INVESTORS 








S 


a WENTY-FIVE years ago United Business Service was established to meet the 
growing need for specialized research and dependable analyses and fore- 
casts of business and investment trends. 


Our steady growth during this quarter century is evidence that we have met 
this need. Our original staff of six has grown to one of the best-equipped 
research and service organizations in the field, employing over one hundred 
men and women. Today we are serving more individual investors than any 
other advisory service in the country. UNITED Reports are used by business men 
and investors in every state in the Union and in14 foreign countries. 


YOU ARE INVITED 


.. to test for yourself the value of the weekly UNITED Service. Simply write for a 
complimentary copy. Read its clear-cut analyses of the outlook for Business, Com- 
modity Price Trends, Sales Conditions . . . interpretation of Washington news... 
and forecasts of Stock and Bond Prices. See why so many business executives, 
bankers, trustees, stock exchange members, and individual investors find it profitable 
to be regular subscribers to the United Business Service. Ask for Bulletin FM-93. 
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CURTIS PUBLISHING 
NATIONAL LEAD 
REVERE COPPER 


We have prepared comprehensive 
analyses of these three “Special 
Situations,” which with specific 
hedge-free recommendations will be 
sent to new readers only on receipt 


I dete tenidiciebacal weed $2 7 


This offer also includes copies of 
our current and next three Bulletins. 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Third National Bank Bldg. 


(800 00 20 2 00 


Div. F-111 
Springfield 3 Massachusetts 
zz) | | a) 
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COLUMBIA 
GaS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 





3» The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 76, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 66, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 55, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 43, 10¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1945, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1945. 

Dare Parker 
Secretary 































October 4, 1945 

































One of the Great Names in 
Paint Making 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The directors of American-Marietta 
Company have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of $2.50 per share on their 
Preferred Stock and $1.00 per share on 
the Class “‘A” Common Stock, payable 
November 1, 1945, to holders of recerd 
as of October 20, 1945. 


GROVER M. HERMANN 
dent 
Chicago, Ilinols 


















GIFTS ...from YOU 





please the one you designate. Anattrac- 
tive gift each month—toilet , station- 

welry—and others carefull ‘selected. 

o better gifts at any price. We enclose 
pont my signed as you request. Series of 
gifts for children, too. 


GIFT - OF- THE - seripterhie CLUS 


New Ye 








INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, Presipent 


Investors Again Slighted By pre 


Membership 





Non-Partisan 


~B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counsy 


Shortsighted Leaders sp 


HE following telegram was sent 

by the League to President Tru- 

-man, to the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, William Green and 
Philip Murray: 


We think it is quite important that we, 
representing the independent investors of 
this country, be invited to the November 
Labor and Management Conferences called 
by the Secretary of Labor. We believe that 
we can be of very great service in obtaining 
results equitable to all—labor, companies, 
investors, the national interest. We have just 
sent the following telegram to Secretary of 
Labor Schwellenbach: 


“With reference to the conferences be- 
tween labor and management scheduled for 
November fifth, we respectfully but strongly 
urge that since we are the only organized 
group representing the investors of this 
country, who are the real owners of Ameri- 
can industry, this organization be invited to 
send one or more representatives. With 60 
million life insurance policyholders, 40 mil- 
lion savings bank depositors, 15 million 
stockholders and many more millions of 
other securityholders, we believe the inde- 
pendent ‘forgotten’ investor should be given 
this recognition by you. We are vitally inter- 
ested in co-operating with labor and man- 
agement to work out plans so that labor 
need not resort to the strike method to attain 
all reasonable objectives, nor management 
resort to lockouts. We hope to receive your 
favorable reply.” 

May we hear from you? 


The following replies reveal sadly, 
clearly, that these groups are not ade- 
quately aware of the important part 
the investor has played in the building 
up of this nation to the greatest in the 
world, and reveals anew the urgent 
need for an organization of investors 
so strong and powerful that represen- 
tation in such matters will not be re- 
fused them: 


From John E. Dietz, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor: 


The Secretary has asked me to reply to 
your telegram. A committee has been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of arranging the 
details of the conference and it has been 
generally agreed that delegates to the con- 
ference will be selected by the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. Your request is, however, being 
referred to this committee for careful con- 
sideration before final recommendations are 
made concerning the scope of representation 
at the conference. 


William Green, president, America 
Federation of Labor: ( 

Because it is impossible to accord reppf PO 
sentation to all groups which wish to }} Y® 
represented at Management-Labor Confe. We 
ence, I feel sure committee on arrangemen;} °° 
will find it impossible to comply with requegf, © 
submitted your telegram. The Conferenn) ‘he 
is purely Management, Labor, Governmey the 
Conference. It is assumed those direc? 
connected with labor, management and gy} °* 
ernment can and will deal with laborm,} 
agement problems in understanding and a} ® 
structive way. ing 


Ira Mosher, president, National As} wi 
sociation of Manufacturers: Iv 


. The forthcoming Conference is d& Dr 
signed to permit representatives of Manage 
ment and Labor to sit across the table fron 
each other and to seek to arrive at a soun 
basis for constructive relations in the dif 
cult years ahead. It is the feeling of thos 
who are planning the Conference that bot 
Labor and Management will discuss tk 
situation more freely and frankly if the dis 
cussions are held directly between then 
In addition to the delegates’ own concen 
for the public welfare, the public will & 
represented by the Secretaries of Labor al 
Commerce and the eminent citizen who wil} 
act as Chairman of the Conference. 

While many worthy organizations ha} 
urgently requested to be represented at tk 
Conference, you can undoubtedly understai 
the desire of those who are directly ca 
cerned with the relationship between 
agement and Labor to limit participation! 
the Conference to representatives of theq 
two principal groups. 


ae es 























“Those who are directly concerne 
with the relationship between Manag 
ment and Labor” should have the 
eyes opened to the fact that the re 
owners of American Industry—tho# 
who have invested hard-earned savin 
to supply jobs for Labor—are as cardi cor 
nally important as “these two principa§ or 
groups” and are entitled to equal rey bui 
resentation. 

Unless investors arouse themselvé 




































and strongly organize, they must ¢ i 
pect the thin end of the stick—ang | 
America’s incomparably fruitful frq * 
enterprise system will be jeopardizeg ¢ 


Investors, Wake Up! Pat 
(To date no replies have been d 
ceived from the President, the U. §,.. 
Chamber of Commerce or Phill 


Murray.) 










Address all communications to INvESTO 
Leacue, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to Business Information Editor, Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate replies, please confine each inquiry to one 
specific question, and enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions not answered here 


will be answered by mail. 


Q.—The impression made upon me by the 
potential, prolific enterprises mentioned in 
your book, “Your Place in the Post-War 
World,” prompted me to write you for ref- 
erences that would possibly enable me to 
contact a manufacturing or sales concern 
that could supply detailed information on 
the purchase and operation of automatic 
coin machines. I am equally interested in 
securing material on the operation and pur- 
chase of equipment for a television theater, 
and the prerequisites for such an undertak- 


A recently discharged veteran, and eager 
with enthusiasm for a business of my own, 
I will be grateful for any advice or informa- 
tion that you will be able to give—F. H. 
Dick, E. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


A—The trade magazines will assist 
you with information: The Coin Ma- 
chine Journal, 328 S. Jefferson St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Coin Machine Review, 115 
Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

Information on television can be se- 
cured from Zenith Radio Corp., 6001 
W. Dickens, Chicago, Ill.; R. C. A. 
Mfg. & Radio Corp., Intelin Div., 252 
South St., Newark, N. J.; Philco Corp., 
Tioga and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Allan B. DuMont Lab., Passaic, N. J. 


Q.—My son is expecting to be home from 
overseas by Christmas, and to start out in 
business in January. Among other things 
I'd like to give him a subscription to Forses, 
the most valuable publication I know of for 
a young man anxious to make his way suc- 
cessfully in the business world. In addition 
Id like to give subscriptions to two business 
associates. Do you have a special Christmas 
Gift rate?—Wituiam Tempter, Chicago, III. 

A.—Forses Christmas Gift rates, in 
effect from Oct. 15 to Dec. 31: 1 one- 
year sub., $4; 2 one-year subs., $6; 
each additional one-year Gift sub., $3. 

Canadian and foreign add $1 a year 

extra. Attractive gift card will be sent 

on request with your name as giver. 


Q.—Could you advise me where I can get 
complete information about “Hydroponics” 
or soilless farming? I believe it could be 
built into a very profitable business.—F. M. 
Autert, Chicago, III. 

A.—The scientist who developed this 
is Mr. W. F. Gericke, Plant Specialist, 

Berkeley, Calif. Your letter to him will 


bring you both personal and printed 
information. 


_ Q.—May we have permission to reprint 
aul V. McNutt’s article in your September 


15 issue with full credit to Forses and the 


uthor? Our publication goes to our Group 
hsurance policyholders and other employers 
bn our mailing list, about 20,000 names in 
.—F, E. Barrett, Editor of “Notes and 
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Quotes,” Connecticut General Life Insurance, 
Hartford, Conn. 


A.—Permission granted. 


Q.—I would like your permission to re- 
print in the next issue of the Wisconsin 
School Board News the editorial in your 
August 1 issue of Fores entitled, “Business 
and Education,” by Charles Furcolowe.— 
M. E. Masterson, Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards, Stevens Point, Wis. 


A.—Permission granted. 


Q.—You have published in the past some 
inspirational books. Will you send me a list 
of these books with prices? I should like to 
send you an order.—S. DeWitt CLoucn, 
President & General Mgr., Abbott Labora- 
tories, Chicago, III. 

A.—Current Forses inspirational 
books include “Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life,” “Forbes Epigrams” and 
“Little Bits About Big Men.” Descrip- 
tive circulars sent. Bulk price discounts 


are: 
2-4 a. 10% 
a ee rec ee 15% 
Ree NTRS oP OG 20% 
Me AT weap cecn 25% 
Re a ee Te 30% 
eae ON ee ees 35% 
ee eM AL eee 40% 


Q.—In the October 1 issue of Forses, you 
mentioned modern units made by Borg-War- 
ner Corp. for modern kitchens. Where can 
I get a folder on these products?—E. H. 
KeTTLER, Property Management and Home 
Building, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

A.—Send the request to the Borg- 

Warner Corp., Ingersoll Div., 310 South 

Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


.Q—Some time ago you wrote an article 
on opportunities in the amusement industry. 
I would appreciate a back copy of this issue 
of Forses. Also could you give me the name 
and address of some leading manufacturers 
of Merry-Go-Rounds.—P. T. Westmacort, 
Westmacott Funeral Home, Spearville, Kans. 


A.—Issue of Forses being sent at 
back copy price. Some manufacturers 
of Merry-Go-Rounds are: General 
Playgrounds Equip., Inc., Kokomo, 
Ind.; C. W. Parker Amusement Co., 
Leavenworth, Kans.; W. F. Mangeles 
Co., 2875 W. Eighth St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia Toboggan Co., 130 
E. Duval St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q.—In the September 1 issue of Forses 
under “Fact and Comment” appeared an 
editorial, “Executives Go to Night School.” 
I would appreciate further information.— 
Rosert F. Netson, Vice-Pres. and Assistant 
to Pres., R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 

A.—The University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill., can supply full details. 








ADVERTISEMENT 





"Ww. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow” sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
Says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, 
go to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee for 
portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 17, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $25. 








Is YOUR 


MIND ASLEEP ? 


My MIND-STIMULATOR awakens new powers in your 
mind to THINK-UP new, profitable ideas in any field 
. . business, writing, mechanical, etc. To find success 
you must FIND YOURSELF and cash-in on your 
HIGHEST natural ability. PSYCHOLOGY THAT 
WORKS discovers your Rich, Creative but idle Talents, 
Hidden Opportunities and Earning-Power; turns ‘‘ordi- 
nary”’ ability into ‘‘extraordinary’’ achievement. Folder 
FORGING AHEAD FASTER free. , ‘ve 
Dept. 83F, 185 Godfrey, Phila. 20, Pa. 


” 








T he value of Forbes 
the 


advertiser 1s based - 


Magazine to 


upon its essential 


value to the reader 
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THIS MARKET 
HAS BEEN 


TOO EASY 


Because stocks have been rising virtually 
en masse, and money has been made with 
little or no real investment effort, many 
have formed careless habits of buying. 
True, the rise may be far from over. 


Yet this is no time for indis- 
criminate or uninformed buying. 
Many stocks that should actually 
be SOLD at these levels and others 
that should be BOUGHT AND 
HELD regardless of any interim 
declines in the market can be more 


readily determined with the now 
virtually completed Gartley Basic 
Postwar List. 


Now is the time to square your present 
holdings. Especially important to you are 
the: 

25 low and moderate-priced issues 

10 outstanding growth situations 

10 low-priced speculations 
that have qualified under the stern pre-V-J Day 
sifting of 2000 individual issues by the Gartley 
analytical staff under the personal direction of 
Mr. H. M. Gartley. 

These outstanding stocks will be made available 
to you during the period of the following 
SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER 
Current issue plus the next five issues, which 
will cover what may well prove the most decisive 
financial phase investors may experience for a 
Jong time tO COME........00-.0000--cecccees $3 C 


H. M. Gartley, Inc., 68 William St., N.Y.C. 











If You Really Want 
Better Investment 


RESULTS 


make up your mind to know the essen- 
securities — Souies them. TY a 
—-- yh y ost certal 


tial facts 

invest blindly, your m in 

costly. Take the tJ, investing. Follow the the 
oummete of successf ta who 

coop. well informed, quickly an @ cheaply, th through FINAN- 

CIAL WORLD’S 3-FOLD. INVESTMENT SERVICE. 

it saves them money, time and anxiety. Many = 

subscription is worth more dollars than it costs pena les. 


For 43 years our p large, well: well-trained or- 


A a all Ameri 


ganization been obtain MORE 

safety, MORE ineome ond MORE long-term market ap 

preciation showin a them how to select scsuritios © on 

the basis their REAL VALUES. We condense and 
facts and figures for 


every week our timely finan- 
t etter, a A ee des eee, 
BA Section” and many other real aids to investing. 


BECOME. A WISER INVESTOR by 
ng ora —* ion, -50 

months. You i... receive (a) FINANCIAL WORLD 
weekly, (b) ngs and data book m —. = 
ae creas renee, Seas at 
INCREASE DIVIDENDS,’ ecto To oxs LIKELY To 
in Commen Ly “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll’ 
(500 stocks their annual dividend since 1935 or 
before), What e .* . Do ye} mage and ‘12 
og sath on song FS ~ Fe on Return ‘‘ad’ 


d check or 
a A. 3 shady or ‘or 7. ve (Your viMeney Bark tn 30 
deve it net a “entitled witty PREMIER Rn PEACE 
sTocKs.” or remit $i fer book alone. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86-FB Trinity Place New York 6 





Buy and Hold 
Victory Bonds 











CoMPOSITE market averages, as well 
as Industrial and Utility groups, have 


pushed steadily upward each week 
since V-J. Only Rails have failed to 
surpass earlier 1945 highs. But on its 
pre-Victory bulge, Railroad group had 
outstripped other sections; and even 
now these volatile stocks stand within 
few per cent of their 8-year peak 
reached last June. 

Our last issue showed fallacy of as- 
suming that 1937 bull market highs, 
now being approached, mark impor- 
tant technical barrier. 

Status of dividend-yield constitutes 
another important reason why stocks 
should be regarded cheaper now than 
at last cyclical top. 

Common stocks now carry average 
yield 3.8% as against 3.2% then. 
Meanwhile, yield available on high- 
grade bonds has tumbled from 3.3% 
to 2.7%. Hence, stocks now provide 
about 40% larger income than bonds, 
whereas bonds had slight edge in 1937. 

Looking ahead, advantage of stocks 
appears ever greater, as peacetime 
prosperity supplants wartime conserva- 
tism in shaping corporate dividend 
policies. 

Technical aspects remain bullish, on 
balance. True, some evidence of over- 
hanging supply has appeared, as aver- 
age prices pushed into new high terri- 
tory. But no “buying climax” has yet 
developed, such as often marks end of 
intermediate upswings. Instead, many 
stocks moved.horizontally or downward 
during recent buoyancy elsewhere, 





Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 








resulting in “consolidating” the for. 
ward move in averages without neces 
sity of sizable general reaction. 
New all-time highs this year have 
been attained by several score indus 
trials, including: Amerada, American 


Chicle, Archer-Daniels-Midland, Atlas | 


Plywood, Borg-Warner, Cluett Pea- 
body, Coca-Cola, Douglas Aircraft, 
Firestone, Hercules Powder, Lee Rub- 
ber, Melville Shoe, G. C. Murphy, Pa 
cific Mills, J. C. Penney, Pepperell 
Mfg., Pepsi-Cola, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, Scott Paper, Spicer Mfg., Texas 
Pacific Coal & Oil, Timken- Detroit Axle, 
Western Auto Supply, Wilson & Co. 

Many of these represent consump- 
tion goods. 

From here onward, widest gains 
seem warranted in more cyclical dure 
ble goods issues, such as Steels, Rail 
Equipments, Machinery, Farm Imple- 
ments. 

Coppers and Oils should continue 
responding to inflationary pressure. 


TO THE POINT 


Investment is the keystone to the 
prosperity arch, yet, for some ‘reason. 
it has been discussed the least.—CLI"- 
ToN Davipson, president, Managemen! 
Planning, Inc. 


My people are getting a little tired 
of having their lives planned and regi: 
mented in every respect.—Rep. FRA’ 
cis Case (S.D.), opposing Missouri 
Valley Authority bill. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler 


} Corp., and C. Jared Ingersoll, railroad 


executive, elected trustees of the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust Co. of 
N. Y. 

Perley S. Wilcox, elected chairman 
of Eastman Kodak Co., to succeed the 
late Frank W. Lovejoy. 

E. Roland Harriman, partner of 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co., 
elected a trustee of Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 

Jonas C. Andersen, elected presi- 
dent and a director of Blair & Co., 
Inc., and Blair Securities Corp. 

Junius S. Morgan, director of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., elected a director of 
Continental Can Co. 

Col. Richard E. Pfennig, on his re- 
turn to United Air Lines, Inc., as re- 
gional vice-president of operations. 

Edgar G. Herman, appointed sales 
manager of Emerson Radio and Phono- 
graph Corp. 

L. G. Fritz, elected vice-president of 
American Airlines, Inc. 

Wesley-H. Beckwith, honorably dis- 
charged from the Army, appointed 
sales manager of the portable type- 
writer division of Royal Typewriter 
Co. 

Harry E. Ward, chairman of the 
Irving Trust Company of New York, 
elected president of the New York 
Clearing House Association. Frank K. 
Houston, president of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co., elected chairman of 
the Clearing House Committee. 

R. N. Kepel, elected a director and 
a vice-president of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey). 

D. H. Beck, appointed general pas- 
senger agent of the Southern Railway. 

Edward S. Evans Jr., elected presi- 
dent of Evans Products Co., to suc- 
ceed his father, the late E. S. Evans. 

George H. Coppers, elected presi- 
dent of National Biscuit Co. 

Col. Ray W. Ireland, elected vice- 
president of administration of United 
Air Lines, Inc. 

Brig. Gen. E. F. Jeffe, elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York. 





Thomas N. McCarter, chairman of 
the board of Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey, retired from that 
post on his 78th birthday. In 1903 he 
was the prime mover in the formation 
of the company, one of the largest pub- 
lic utility enterprises in the world. 
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WHY there is LITTLE LIKELIHOOD 
of REPEATING the POST WORLD WAR | 
INFLATION in STOCKS and COMMODITIES 


THE DISSENTING VIEW 


Addressed to those who have large profits 
on their investments 


The hi; the stock market goes, the greater 
the eye 7 of the average investor to opti- 
mism. It has alwa = been so. 1919! 1929! 1937! 
a securities have advanced for 342 years 
(since Gok of buying 1942) many investors who would not 

when the Dow-Jones average was 
penal 90, now accept, without e, almost 
any bullish t with this same average 185— 
in a al after a 100% appreciation in the 


gaye EE RE a 98 
accepted, the American Institute of Finance— 
with a 25-year reputation for conservatism in 
investment thought—has examined with customary 
care and penetration the thesis upon which ex- 
pectation of substantially higher stock and com- 
modity prices is being based. 


As frequently in the past, after a long trend 

quatling Mdle. pile ageckebons tee 

ghly — view— t 

there is little lel between present economic 

conditions and those of 1919-1920 upon which 

so many investors now base their expectation of a 
further substantial rise in stocks. 


The essence of this dissent, as well as an 
up-to-date exposition of our present investment 
position, is succinctly embodied in a new 5-page 

of the based aeummaile and Gasadil-eane 

by Me. James R. Bancroft just sent to individual 


and institutional clients throughout the United 
States and Canada whose i weep andthe 


Fase susie atD pent Of eames: Nanaeies: 9 
investors who Pye svg their own, or any one else’s 
ability to catch the top of the market, or who are 
addicted to increasing b the higher the 
market goes. Such investors will not value this 
study a single penny’s worth. It will not tell 
them what they want to hear. 


But to banks, insurance companies, investment 
trusts, institutions, corporations and 
individual investors who had the wisdom and 
courage to a — ager to nearly 
4 years ago, who now have very ts on 
their investments and are interested in ater igent 
handling of their funds in the late stages of a 
stock market cycle, the Institute’s latest. study 
may perhaps be worth weighing against the abun- 
dance of unqualified bullish material now available 


from so many sources. 


If instead of careful and conservative 
of your funds, you desire immediate pom 
<dvices, you would do better to take a trial sub- 
scription for a dollar or two to your favorite 
weekly tipster. 


A copy of Mr. Bancroft’s new survey is being 
made available to wr 8 individuals and in- 
stitutions at a nominal charge of $2.00 to cover 
printing, postage and the cost of handling and 

to discourage y curiosity requests. 


If you desire copy of this Survey, clip this advertisement and attach check or currency— $2. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


Under the direction of James R. Bancroft, President 


137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Investment Supervision : 


Investment accounts under our su 
substantial p 


Financial Management : 


Br 


Individuals : Institutions : Estates 


pervision— which were 100% invested in the spring of 1942 after 
made under that weakness—now have a substantial measure of liquidity, 
vidual requirements, in addition to the holding of common stocks and government Boar 











ing with i 
Cc CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, inc. 


The year end dividend of twenty-five 
one (25¢) per share on thi 


Company n 
Payable December 15, 1945, to stock- 
me of gooers 8 rd at ihe close of business 
r \ 
SHERLOCE M cKEWEN, Treasurer. 











Cc CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 

per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
Served stock of this Company has been 
declared payable January 2, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 15, 1945. Books will 


not close. 
8 McKEWEN, Treasurer. 




















Will Your Stocks ZOOM or D-R-A-G? 


HAVEN’S STOCK GUIDE lists over 850 common stocks, in 14 convenient 
groups arranged in order of their lessening volatility. 


Group #1 will zoom. Group #14 will drag. The great majority of stocks 
will be between these extremes—but WHERE? 


During a recent market rise the stocks in Group #1 at that time gained 
67%_on the average, while those in Group #14 gained only 7% 


Judge your stocks by the group into which they fall and back your judgment 


with confidence. 


Send $5.00 today for the current edition of Haven’s Stock Guide. 


GEORGE HAVEN Directed Investments 


Dept. F-8 


501 Traction Bldg. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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ure not over! 


VICTORY | 
LOAN! 


There's plenty of action ahead for 
fast-thinking industrial leaders in 
putting over the new Victory Loan! | 
Your Victory drive is important be. 
cause: 


=> oo 


pos 


— fey 


EVERY VICTORY BOND HELPS 10 | 
Bring our boys back to the | 
America for which they were 
willing to give their lives! 

2 Provide the finest of medical | 
care for our wounded heroes! | 


BOOST THE NEW F.D. ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL $200 BOND! 

Urge all your employees to buy | 
this new Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial $200 Bond through your 
Payroll Savings Plan! At all times 
better than ready cash, Victory} 
Bonds are industry's ‘‘Thanks”’ to 
our returning heroes! 


START YOUR VICTORY DRIVE | 
TODAY! 


Every Victory Bond aids in assur- | 
ing peacetime prosperity for our} 
veterans, our nation, your employ- f 
ees—and your own industry! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


FORBES 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council * 
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Investment Pointers 


Bull Market Record 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


has been under way for some 

time (the current bull market be- 
gan in the Spring of 1942), it is well 
to observe the extent of the advance in 
the different groups. When making 
new purchases, the laggard groups 
often present the best opportunities, 
assuming, of course, that nothing 
fundamentally unfavorable in the out- 
look is apparent. 

An interesting circular has recently 
been prepared by Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis, showing the percentage 
of change in stock groups, the 1945 
high compared with the level in March, 
1937, when the market as a whole 
reached its high. Here are the figures: 


A has an advancing stock market 


% 
NE 0c sw wdsed cvs 'aesiaiatn + 208 
TT oie lots c's-tio sos eae ee + 125 
Beverages, alcoholic................ + 93 
 Aiiaietion ls densa ine pigawie s&s + 49 
Textiles and apparel............... + 41 
Household furnishings....... Lies alaace + 37 
rs oon olsen ss 0tooes ese + 35 
Tires and rubber goods............ + 31 
Printing and publishing............ + 26 
asics ches a vhitsn'etpimsiain'aeos + 20 
Soft drinks and conf............... + 18 
EE ta cnninnnes nabeceans + 18 
SS UREA SO + 16 
Auto parts and access............. + 14 
SR SP Pee ae ee eee eee + 13 
Drugs and cosmetics.............- + ll 
Soaps and vegetable oils........... + 10 
lithe Aenea a + 9 
RGN LES eae ey + 7 
PE ct ch cute detbawdde es + 7 
ET a + 5 
Theatres—movies ...........ce000- + 3 
Te ie i + 2 
aes kee necuen paeta ws — 4 
ee en cc aae sexes — 4 
Tobacco products ..........+..+0+: — 6 
Wee, MEAREET onc sicoos.c.ece. — 9 
ne as — jj 
Office and bus. equip. ............. — 15 
Agricultural mach. ................ — 15 
od. cacnsesedas’ — 16 
Electrical equipment .............. — 16 
Finance companies ............++.- —l7 
Building materials ................ — 18 
ieee cbakebaeninets — 22 
Railroad equipment ............... — 24 
Metal fabricating ................ — 28 
NTs Bik g AEBS obi d cine aw sxSeen did — 34 
BORED caine vecensecxtb sen — 39 
Mining and smelting, misc......... a 
EEE NN RT ee — 


In my judgment, many of the 
groups, now considerably under their 
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1937 highs, will recover to that level. 
For example, U. S. Steel was 126 at its 
1937 high; Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
101; Wheeling Steel, 65. I believe 
these prices will be reached again, in 
time. 

General Electric was 64, in 1937. I 
believe this price will be considerably 
exceeded. 

The coppers, notably laggards, have 
considerable distance to go in order 
to attain the 1937 highs. In this group 
are important stocks such as Ana- 
conda, Kennecott, American Smelting 
& Refining. 

Other 1937 peaks: Bullard 45, now 
27; American Steel Foundries 73, 
now 38; Crane 56, now 40; New Jer- 
sey Zinc 95, now 70. 

The 1937 peak in the Dow-Jones 
industrial averages was 194; the price 
at this writing is 185. 

‘It is an old Wall Street axiom that 
when stocks have discounted not only 
the future, but the hereafter, it is time 
to get out. It is significant to note that 
when the 1937 highs were reached, the 
business recovery (which began in 
1932) had reached its crest. 

But today, it is obvious that the 
post-war business boom has scarcely 
STARTED. 

In December, 1942, this column 
predicted that the Dow-Jones indus- 


trial averages, then 115, would double 
before the end of the rising stock cycle. 
That goal is not so far away now; I 
am confident the prediction will be 


fulfilled. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








HAVEN’S 
STOCK MARKET INDICATOR 


Helps You Tell When To Buy 
And Sell 


SIMPLE—No complicated graphic charts to~ 
keep. 


COMPLETE—One payment to make. No 
continuing fees. 

SAVES MONEY—Helps you avoid costly 
in-and-out trading. 


For profit-proving examples of trading with 
Haven’s Stock Market Indicator write 


GEORGE HAVEN 


Directed Investments 


Dept. F-9, 501 Traction Building 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

















| “THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $1 for Four Week's Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


204-F Inland Building Indianapolis 

















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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INVESTORS STOCK. 


FUND, INC. 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


VERY right has its responsibili- 
ties. Like the right itself, these 
responsibilities stem from no 
man-made law, but from the very na- 
ture of man and society. The security, 
progress and welfare of one group is 
measured finally in the security, prog- 

ress and welfare of all mankind. 
—Lewis SCHWELLENBACH. 


The leader is he who is needed by 
everyone, and who cannot be replaced. 
—MavriceE Barres. 


Opportunity has power everywhere; 
always let your hook be hanging— 
where you least expect it, there will 
swim a fish. —Ovip. 


Harmony is often obtained by play- 
ing second fiddle. 
—Swanson NEWSETTE. 


A lot of voters always cast their 
ballot for the candidate who seems to 
them to be one of the people. That 
means he must have the same super- 
stitions, the same unbalanced preju- 
dices, and the same lack of under- 
standing of public finances that are 
characteristic of the majority. A better 
choice would be a candidate who has 
a closer understanding and a better 
education than the majority. Too 
much voting is based on affability 
rather than on ability. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


Great men never make bad use of 
their superiority; they see it, and feel 
it, and are not less modest. The more 
they have, the more they know their 
own deficiencies. —ROovussSEAU. 


Think what we can do as Christians 
in our churches, to bind up dissevered 
relationships of the Christian fellow- 
ship around the world, to make Chris- 
tian philanthropy and fraternity real 
to millions, to recreate and enlarge the 
areas of mutual confidence, under- 
standing and co-operation that this 
war has broken. The church of Christ 
certainly needs reconversion! 

—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 


The most important problem that 
faces science today is to bring up to 
date our methods of transmitting and 
reviewing the mass of research which 
has accumulated through the years. 
We have so much knowledge that we 
are engulfed in a sea of publications 
in which we flounder. In the age of 
airplanes we must plow through this 
in square-rigged ships. We have not 
employed the inventions that we have 
to make this easier. 


—VANNEVAR BusH. 


Those who attempt to level never 
equalize. In all societies some descrip- 
tion must be uppermost. The levellers, 
therefore, only change and pervert the 
natural order of things; they load the 
edifice of society by setting up in the 
air what the solidity of the structure 
requires to be on the ground. 

—BurRKE. 


What we call liberality is often but 
the vanity of giving; we are more fond 
of the ostentation than of the gener- 
osity of the act. —ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Safe popular freedom consists of 
four things: The diffusion of liberty, 
of intelligence, of property, and of 
conscientiousness, and cannot be com- 
pounded of any three out of the four. 

—JosePH Cook. 


The poorest way to face life is to 
face it with a sneer. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





A TEXT 


Those things, which ye have 
both learned, and received, 
and heard, and seen in me, 
do: and the God of peace 
shall be with you. 
—PHILippians 4:9. 


Sent in by Charles J. Starbuck, 
Fort Madison, Ia. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











The young man who would succeed 
must identify his interests with those 
of his employer and exercise the same 
diligence in matters entrusted to him 
as he would in his own affairs. Back 
of all the gifts the candidate for suc- 
cess may possess must be a willing 
capacity for hard work. . . . Youth to- 
day is not considered a handicap in 
selecting men for responsible jobs, as 
it was twenty years ago. . . . In almost 
any field today in which a youngster 
has an intelligent interest, the road to 
the top is open as it never was before, 
But the one way to the top is by per. 
sistent, intelligent, hard work. 

—A. T. MERCcIrR, 
pres., Southern Pacific Co, 


Whoever serves his country well has 
no need of ancestors. —VOLTAIRE. 


What helps luck is a habit of watch. 
ing for opportunities, of having a pa- 
tient, but restless mind, of sacrificing 
one’s ease or vanity, of uniting a love 
of detail to foresight, and of passing 
through hard times bravely and cheer- 
fully. —Victor CHERBULIEZ. 


True, genuine and lasting happiness 
consists of what a man is, and not 
what he has.—Wn. J. H. BorTcker. 


It was necessary for us to discover 
greater powers of destruction than 
our enemies. We did. But after every 
war we have followed through with a 
new rise in our standard of living by 
the application of war-taught knowl 
edge for the benefit of the world. It 
will be the same with the atomic bomb 
principles. —Tuomas J. Watson, 
pres., International Business Machines. 


If you divorce capital from labor, 
capital is hoarded, and labor starves. 
—DanteL WEBSTER. 


There is a healthful hardiness about 
real dignity that never dreads contact 
and communion with others, however 
humble. —WASHINGTON IRVING. 


We ought always to deal justly, not 
only with those who are just to us, 
but likewise to those who endeavor to 
injure us; and this, for fear lest by 
rendering them evil for evil, we should 
fall into the same vice.—HIEROCLES. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco... 
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“Boy, That’s Tobacco!” Painted from life in the tobacco country by James Chapin. 





YES! Lucky Strike 


Means Fine Tobacco 1" 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed— 


So Free and Easy on the Draw... 


Copyright 1944, The American Tobacco Company 
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r | Almost every American 
| benefits every day 
| from the products of 


BORG -WARNER 
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“SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES” as painted by James Sessions at the Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division at West Pullman, 

Illinois. Of the many interesting operations in this plant perhaps the most colorful is this rolling of high-carbon steel used 

in manufacturing disc plows, disc harrows, cultivators and grain drills. This great Borg-Warner unit is the world’s largest 
producer of tillage steel for the farm implement industry. 


Makers of essential operating 
parts for the automotive, avia- 
tion, marine and farm imple- 
ment industries, and of Norge 
home appliances. 


Down any country road you drive the 
chances are that the farm equipment in 
the fields is using Borg-Warner parts. 
For the making and shaping of tillage 
steel are special arts in which the 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division has pio- 
neered for generations. 


However, helping the nation to grow 
its “daily bread”’ is just one of many 
fields in which Borg-Warner plays an 
important role. The products and engi- 
neering ingenuity of the 28 plants which 
compose Borg-Warner benefit almost 
every American every day. For exam- 


ple, not only are Borg-Warner parts 
found on 9 out of 10 farms, but also in 
9 out of 10 airplanes and 9 out of 10 
makes of automobiles.And Norge refrig- 
erators, ranges and washing machines 
bring better living to millions of homes. 


Innumerable great new advances by 
Borg-Warner will reveal themselves as 
American industry converts to peace- 
time production. For, then as now, 
Borg-Warner’s guiding principle, ‘““De- 
sign it better, make it better’, will 
work in many ways to bring you ever 
better products at ever lower costs. 


| 

| em 

These units form Borg-Warner: BoRG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. +» CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU- 


r FACTURING * MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER *« MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « NORGE ¢ NORGE 


| PRODUCTION 
—_ 


- MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO PRODUCTS 


* ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS *« WARNER GEAR 








